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INTRODUCTION^ 



Absurd as Homoeopathy appears on tlie face of it to the 
man of science or of plain common sense, the extent of its 
absurdity is revealed only by a thorough examination of its 
pretended facts and its plausible reasonings. Such an examina- 
tion, it is obvious, is not given to it by the mass of those who 
believe in this vaunted system. A wordy and finespun theory, 
built upon the loosest analogies, especially if accompanied, as is 
usual with all forms of delusion and quackery, with reports of 
wonderful cures, is sufficient to satisfy them, at least till some 
other system presents itself with similar appliances for &scinat- 
ing the ear of popular credulity. 

And it is not merely the novelty-seeking and the superficial 
who manifest this credulity ; but we find many of the well- 
informed and intelligent, though they may be on their guard 
against errors and false theories on all other subjects, occasion- 
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ally cntrappea by delusions in medicine. For, although there is 
in the investigation of medicine a peculiar necessity for rigid 
observation and cautious reasoning, there is more disposition to 
observe carelessly and reason loosely on this subject, than there 
is in relation to any other in the wide range of science. This is 
to be seen even among those whose occupations favor the for- 
mation of good habits of observation and reasoning. The 
lawyer, who is in the habit of scrutinizing testimony, is apt to 
set aside his strict jules of evidence when he opens his ear to 
medical statements, and he forgets to sift them with the inge- 
nious cross-questioning, with which he has so often elicited truth 
and unmasked falsehood in the court-room. The clergyman 
often gives credence to statements and dogmas in medicine, that 
are founded on proofs which he would scout as utterly fallacious, 
if they were applied • to theology, or indeed to any other sub- 
ject The scientific man, even though he may be engaged in 
some department of science, in which rigid demonstration and 
cai-eful experimenting are constantly put in requisition, is often 
made a convert to some system of medicine, or even to some 
nostrum, by the force of loose analogies, or looser statements. 
The man of business too, who examines everything with his 
plain, shrewd common sense, and because he does so, succeeds 
where others less wary fail, dismisses this sentinel so faithful to 
warn of error, the moment that he enters the domain of medi- 
cine, and pelds himself to the guidance of a blind credulity. 
Even the physician does not always go counter to the prevalent 
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dispositioii of the community, but sometimes yields to the 
general tendency ; and accordingly we have, in the records of 
medical experience a vast amount of careless and ill-digested 
observation and reasoning. The causes of this loose habit of 
mind in relation to medical subjects, it is not necessary here to 
trace out ; but of its prevalence and of its wide influence in 
fostering delusion and quackery, the evidences are palpable and 
abundant 

The investigation, then, which I propose to make of Homoeo- 
pathy in this essay, will be of service, not merely in putting a 
proper estimate upon the claims of this system to our belief; 
but also, and chiefly, in developing the true application of the 
rules of evidence to medical practice generally, and in exposing 
the various misapplications of them, which are the sources of so 
much error both in the popular and the professional mind. 
Medical delusions, generally, though so diversified in their forms, 
have a strong family resemblance, and the fallacies of Homoeo- 
pathy may be considered as the tjrpes of other fallacies. An 
exposition of them, therefore, will reveal to the reader the 
foundations of other delusions and forms of quackery, and will 
perhaps enable him so to apply the principles of evidence in 
medicine, that he may in future the more readily detect error, 
whether it appear in the garb of learning or of ignorance. 

A refutation merely of Homoeopathy, without regard to other 
delusions, or to the general sources of error, would be a com- 
paratively trivial, and almost useless eff'ort. If it should be, 
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BUOCiWul in (lislodi^ing this boasted system from its hold upon 
tho jKjpukr belief and favor, some other faUacious system would 
take its pLice. And if left to itself^ it would in a little time pass 
away, like all other delusions before it. In attacking Homoeo- 
pathy therefore, we must look beyond this delusion, and aim at 
an exposure of the common sources of error, if we wish to pro- 
duce any valuable and permanent eflfect 

The examination of HomcBopathy presented in this essay, 
will, I trust, commend itself to my readers as being fair and 
carjdid. I have no desire to search out its weak points, and 
leave untouched its strong ones, if there be any ; but I am 
willing to meet it at every point. I have endeavored to look at 
the subject as a whole, and not take any partial view of it 
I have also endeavored to discover the exact positions of the 
various writers on Homoeopathy, so that I may not misstate the 
views of any one. I have been the more careful on this point, 
because Homoeopathists are so prone to make abundant use of 
any accidental misrepresentation of their doctrines, however 
slight it may be ; and thus divert attention from the real and 
main points at issue. Whatever is at all doubtful I have 
omitted, and have taken into view only those points on which 
the statements and reasonings of Homoeopathic writers are most 
explicit and clear. I have found many discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies between different prominent Homoeopathists, some of 
which I notice. It will be seen that I do not make Homoeo- 
pathy responsible for everything which has been said for it by 
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its advocates ; but that I am willing even to strip it of all in 
regard to which there is any disagreement among them, and let 
ite merite stand or fall by an examination of what remains. 

Homoeopathy is so absurd, that it seems almost a waste of 
time and effort to go through with a formal refutation of it 
And so it would be, were ite refutation not made necessary, from 
its adoption by so many of the intelligent and influential among 
the non-medical portion of the community. Such persons, I 
trust, will find, on reading this essay, that their belief in the 
system of Hahnemann has been formed without a real under- 
standing of its merits. And I flatter myself that those of them 
who will give me a candid hearing, will be induced to abandon 
such a combination of falsities and inconsistencies as this system 
presents. 

Homoeopathists complain that physicians ridicule their doc- 
trines, and very gravely say, that the system of the "sage of 
Coethen," is not to be put down by a laugh. But when things 
are exceedingly laughable, it is a little unreasonable to demand . 
of us an imperturbable gravity. When Homoeopathy conjures 
up its ridiculous fantasies to play before us like so many harle- 
quins, it is hard to be denied the privilege of laughing at them. 
As to the alleged impropriety of ridicule in the discussion of the 
merits of this system, it may be remarked, that it cannot be 
improper if it only be used fairly ; and if a little pleasantry suf- 
fice to demolish an error, it surely is an unnecessary waste of 
power to attack it with strong and sober argument, I^^wsst^ 
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icAly to deal sturdy blows at bubbles which can be dissolTed by 
the slightest touch. 

With these few preliminary remarks, I innfe the reader to 
accompany me in this examination; and if he will take the 
p^ns to go to the sources from which I have derived my infor- 
mation in regard to the doctrines of Homoeopathy, I shall be 
glad to have my accuracy put to this test The authorities 
upon which I have relied are solely standard Homoeopathic 
authors. I have selected the best of them, so Car as I could find 
by enquiring of Homoeopathists themselves which are the best. 
I have not undertaken to go through all the Homoeopathic 
literature that could be found, for that would be a waste of time, 
to say nothing of the toilsomeness and disgust attending such a 
pilgrimage. A list of the authorities to which I refer, may be 
found at the conclusion of this essay. 

W. HOOKER. 

Norwich, Conn., August, 1861. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXPOSITION OF THE SYSTEM OF HAHNEMANN. 

Samuel Hahnemann, the founder of the system 
termed Homceopathy, was born at Messein, in Saxony, 
in the year 1755. His father was a painter on porce- 
lain, and had not the means of giving him a profes- 
sional education. " Happily, however," says Mr. 
Sampson, one of his warmest eulogists, " at twelve 
years of age he attracted the attention of Dr. Muller, 
the Director of the Provincial School, by whom a free 
admission was procured for him to all the advan- 
tages of that establishment. His progress was rapid, 
and in a short time he became one of the assistant 
teachers." On leaving this school, he resolved to de- 
vote himself to the medical profession. For this pur- 
pose he went to the university of Leipsic, with only 
twenty ducats in his pocket. He supported himself 
there by translating French and English works into 
German. At the end of two years he went to Vienna, 
to gain in the hospitals of that city the advantages 

1* 
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of extensive practical observation. He there, Mr. 
Sampson informs us, obtained the favor of Dr 
Quarin, Physician to the Emperor of Austria ; and 
the Governor of Hermandstadt having afterward made 
him the medical attendant of his household, he, in 
that post, acquired a sufficient sum to enable him 
to return to Germany, vrhere, in 1779, he took the 
degree of M.D. at the university of Erlangen. 

Hahnemann now settled as a practitioner of medi- 
cine in Dresden, and in 1785 he married Henriette 
Kuchler, the daughter of a chemist. He was quite 
a large contributor to the medical periodicals at this 
time ; and he published some works, which his eulo- 
gists pronounced to be very remarkable. Though his 
prospects of success were very flattering, it is said 
that he was so much dissatisfied with the uncertainty 
attending the practice of medicine then in vogue, 
that he relinquished his profession, and devoted him- 
self to the study of chemistry, and to the translation 
of foreign works. 

"At length," says Mr. Sampson, "in the year 
1790, whilst translating the Materia Medica of Cullen, 
being struck with the contradictory statements which 
it contained regarding the action of Peruvian bark 
upon the human system, it occurred to him to test 
the action of this medicine upon himself. The first 
dose produced symptoms similar to those of the pecu- 
liar kind of intermittent fever which the same medi- 
cine is known to cure ; and his attention having been 
strongly arrested by this fact, he repeated the experi- 
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ment, and also induoed some friends to resort to a 
similar trial, in order to ascertain that it was not 
accidental. The results in each case were confirma- 
tory of the first ; and the question seems to have been 
irresistibly forced upon him, '< Can it be possible that 
this property which I now observe in Peruvian bark, 
of producing symptoms analogous to those of the dis- 
ease for which it is a remedy, is a property peculiar 
to medicines of all kinds ? From that moment he 
commenced a series of experiments on other isub- 
stances — mercury, belladonna, digitalis, cocculus, etc., 
which, in proportion as he extended them, led him to 
the conviction that his supposition had really em- 
braced a universal therapeutic law." 

It was not, however, till 1796, six years after this, 
that he published his first dissertation on Homceopathy 
in Hufeland's Journal ; and it was not till 1805, that 
he issued his first formal work on the subject. The 
next year he published another work entitled, " Medi- 
cine Founded on Experience," forming the basis of his 
famous " Organon of the Healing Art," which was 
put forth complete in the year 1810. So confident 
had he now become of the truth of his doctrine, that 
he boldly declares in his preface, ** The true art of 
healing remained undiscovered until my time." In 
1811 he began the publication of a very extensive 
work, his *' Materia Medica Pura," which was not 
completed till ten years had elapsed. 

Having removed to Leipsic, he, in 1812, delivered 
a course of lectures, and began to gather around him 
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believers ia his dootrine. But, it is said by his eulo- 
gists, that the physicians and apothecaries of Leipsio 
were very soon arrayed against him in active hostility, 
and that, at length, with the aid of the profession in 
Dresden, they obtained an order from government for 
the enforcement of an obsolete law, which prohibits 
physicians from preparing or dispensing their own 
medicines. So much did the success of Homoeopathy 
depend in Hahnemann's view upon the careful prepa- 
ration of the medicines, that he now *' saw himself 
compelled to relinquish practice, or to endanger the 
real progress of his system, by entering into a com- 
promise with his opponents." He adopted the former 
alternative, and publicly announced his intention to 
relinquish practice. The persecution to which he 
was subjected, made his doctrines spread rapidly ; and 
the Duke of Anhalt Coethen, having become one of 
his admirers, offered him an asylum from his perse- 
cutors. He removed, therefore, to Coethen, and in 
1821 was made one of the duke's councillors. 

This part of Hahnemann's history may, for aught 
that I know, be true ; but the story is certainly a 
very singular one. It is strange that no one of his 
adherents could be found willing and competent to 
act as his apothecary. And stranger still is it that, 
after having come so deliberately to the firm belief 
that he had discovered the true art of healing, he 
should at the first show of opposition be frightened 
into a relintiuishment of the practice of the art. A 
higher courage, and a more indomitable perseverance 
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than this indioates, are surely to be looked for in one 
who is conscious of having discovered in medicine 
" the great gift of God to man." 

While Hahnemann resided at Coethen, he published, 
in 1812, a work on chronic diseases, in four volumes. 
In 1827 his wife died. After remaining a widower 
nearly eight years, he married Mademoiselle Melanie 
d'Hervilly, a French lady who visited Coethen in 
order to consult him. Though he was now eighty 
years old, he bade farewell to Coethen, and removed 
with his new bride to busy Paris. Here he practiced 
Homoeopathy until his death, which occurred in 
1843, in the eighty^ninth year of his age. 

There is one fact in the history of Hahnemann, 
which is never alluded to by his admirers. In the 
early part of his career he appeared before the public 
as the seller of secret nostrums. *' About the year 
1800," says Dr. Leo Wolf, ** Hahnemann advertised 
a new salt, of which he claimed the discovery, and 
which he sold at the modest price of a louts d^or per 
ounce. The Society for the Promotion of Natural 
Sciences, desirous of becoming acquainted with this 
new substance, had it analyzed by some of the most 
experienced chemists, who pronounced it to be nothing 
but common borax. He shortly afterward advertised 
an infallible preventive of scarlet fever ; but being 
disappointed in its sale, he afterward confessed it to 
be nothing but a few grains of extract of belladonna 
dissolved in water." These transactions brand *' the 
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sage of Coethen" not only as a mercenary quack, but 
as a dishonest one. 

If the great central doctrine of Hahnemann's sys- 
tem, similia similibus curantur^ be true, the *' sage 
of Coethen" is fully entitled to a place in the ranks 
of discoverers in medicine. True, this doctrine had 
been hinted at before, time and again ; and the fanciful 
Stahl, who flourished in the last of the seventeenth 
century, announced it in the following explicit lan- 
guage : '* The received method in medicine of treat- 
ing diseases by opposite remedies, that is to say, by 
medicines which are opposed to the eflects they pro- 
duce, is completely false and absurd. I am persuaded, 
on the contrary, that diseases are subdued by agents 
which produce a similar aflection — burns by the heat 
of a fire to which the parts are exposed ; the frost- 
bite by snow or icy cold water ; and inflammations 
and contusions by spirituous applications." This 
sounds very much like the language of Hahnemann 
himself. But still, up to the time of Hahnemann, no 
one, not even Stahl, thought of promulgating the 
doctrine, similia similibus curantur as the basis of a 
system of medicine — as the *' sole law of cure" in all 
diseases. If what Hahnemann teaches in regard to 
it be true, then clearly it is not merely the develop- 
ment of the bare truth, but the revealing of the mode 
and the scope of its application, and the collecting of 
all the proofs which bear upon it, that entitle him to 
the honored appellation of discoverer. Dairymen and 
dairy women, in great numbers, saw that the vaccine 
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disease was a preventive of smallpox long before 
Jenner knew it. Bat this does not at all detract 
from his merit as a discoverer ; for Jenner was the 
first to see the wide scope of the fact, to collect the 
proofs of it, and to indicate the exact way in which it 
should be used as a preventive. 
. But whatever may be said of Hahnemann's right 
of discovery in regard to the great central doctrine of 
his system, there were other doctrines taught by him, 
in relation to which this right is beyond a question — 
they were wholly original with him. The doctrine 
that infinitesimal doses of medicine are adequate to 
the cure of disease — a doctrine, which, if true, is one 
of the most valuable and wonderful of all discoveries — 
was never suggested even in the most dim and remote 
manner to any mind. The honor of this discovery, 
if it be one, belongs exclusively to the " Sage of 
Coethen." And then, too, the doctrine that psora 
(vulgarly called the itch) is the cause of seven eighths 
of all the cases of chronic disease in the world, was, 
certainly, not among the things ** dreamt of" in any 
one's philosophy till Hahnemann arose. 

I now invite the attention of the reader to an expo- 
sition of the system of Hahnemann, as developed in 
his ** Organon" — a work which is universally regarded 
by HomoBopathists as the great text-book of medicine. 

I give from this work what he terms ** a short ana- 
lysis of the Homoeopathic method." After going 
through with one hundred and sixty pages of fanciful, 
though rather ingenious reasoning, founded UL^c^\iV^<^Nlck 
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loose and false statements and mere analogies, he thas 
sums up : 

'' From all that has been here stated, the following 
truths must be admitted : 

'' 1st. There is nothing for the physioian to cure in 
disease but the sufferings of the patient, and the 
changes in his state of health, which are perceptible 
to ihe senses, that is to say, the totality or mass of 
symptoms by which the disease points out the remedy 
it stands in need of — every internal cause that could 
be attributed to it — every occult character that maa 
might be tempted to bestow, are nothing more than 
so many idle dreams and vain imaginings. 

** 2d. That state of the organism which we call dis- 
ease, cannot be converted into health but by the aid 
of another affection of the organism excited by means 
of medicines.* The experiments made upon healthy 
individuals are the best and purest means that could 
be adopted to discover this virtue. 

" 3d. According to every known fact, it is impossible 
to cure a natural disease by the aid of medicines 
which have the faculty of producing a contrary arti- 
ficial state or symptom in healthy persons. There- 

* This is very explicit : no cure is effected by anything but medicine. 
Naturt is out of the question. And yet Hahnemann does allow in other 
places, and even upon the very next page, that nature sometimes cures 
a disease by substituting another similar one in its place. But this, he 
thinks, is seldom done ; for it is effected, he says (p. 141) , only through 
the agency of "' miasmatic diseases, such as psora, measles, and small- 
pox." And he remarks that '^ nature can cure but a very limited num- 
ber of diseases with these hazardous remedies." 
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fore, the Allopathic method can never effect a real 
cure. Even nature never performs a cure, or annihi- 
lates one disease by adding to it another that is dis- 
similar, be the intensity of the latter ever so great. 

" 4th. Every fact serves to prove that a medicine 
capable of exciting in healthy persons a morbid symp- 
tom dissimilar to the disease that is to be cured, 
never effects any other than momentary relief in dis- 
ease of long standing without curing it, and suffers it 
to re-appear after a certain interval, more aggravated 
than ever. The Antipathic and purely palliative 
method is, therefore, wholly opposed to the object that 
is to be attained where the disease is an important 
one and of long standing. 

6th. The third method, the only one to which we 
can still have recourse (the Homoeopathic), which em- 
ploys against the totality of the symptoms of a natu- 
ral disease, a medicine that is capable of exciting in 
healthy persons symptoms that closely resemble those 
of the disease itself, is the only one that is really 
salutary, and which always annihilates disease, or 
the purely dynamic aberrations of the vital powers in 
an easy, prompt, and perfect manner. In this respect 
nature herself furnishes the example when, by adding 
to an existing disease a new one that resembles it, 
she cures it promptly and effectually." 

The reader sees that Hahnemann recognizes three 
modes of treating disease — the Antipathic, Allopathic, 
and Homceopathic. The Antipathic (taking its name 
from ol^'w opposite, and, Tzddog suffering or disease) 
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ooosists in prodtkoing effects opposite in charaoter to 
the symptoms of the disease to be overoome. The 
use of opium in pnxlucing sleep in the restless and 
xcakeful, and in giving ease to the suffering, is an 
example of this method. Hahnemann boldly asserts, 
in face of the experience of ages, that this method 
oaly palliates for the moment, and never cures. The 
AUo(>athio* method (deriving its name from d^^Sj 
another, and n^i^) consists in producing effects alto- 
gi^ther different from, though not opposite to, the 
symptoms of disease. Of this method Hahnemann 
says that ** without ever regarding that which is 
nNiUly diseas^d in the body, it attacks those parts 
w^hioh are sound, in order to draw off the malady 
fr\HU another quarter, and direct it toward the latter." 
He saysy al$i>, that this method '' cannot cure in any 

* TIm^ term AUopftthist, which the followers of Hahnemann apply to 
t^v^rv |>hT«icMn of the regular profession, it must be obvious to the 
fiNKWK i« entii^ly iiMi|>propnate. Physicians employ the Antipathic as 
wt^li «» the Alk^)«Mhic mode of treating disease, and it would be as pro- 
|>i^r to style them Autipathists as AUopathists. Besides, physicians 
i^m)4\\Y many ivmedies which lelieve disease after a mode which is as 
y«t m^ at all understood. However, for the sake of convenience, I shall 
uae the terms Allopathic and Allopathist in the senses which Horaceo- 
IwthUts oivlinarily attach to them. 

1 «ee that some of the later Hom<Bopathic writers, as Dr. Joslin, for 
<^xam)4e, my AlKeopathic instead of Allopathic In this case the deri- 
vation is iK>m .t\.\«(*( (not JXXj$) , to correspond with the ofioios of Homceo- 
iwthy. As th« term is altogether a misnomer, and as I consent to its use 
n^rely fi>r convenience^ sake, I shall leave the question of derivations 
to iMir HomiPoi>athic friends who are so fond of formidable words of 
classical ori^n, and shall adopt the term as most commonly used, and 
ttol barde& a word already sufficiently long with another syllable. 
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case ; having no analogy, or opposing force to the 
symptoms of the disease, it can never reach the parts 
affected ; it may suspend the symptoms for a time by 
heterogeneous suffering, but it cannot destroy them." 
You have a familiar example of this method in the 
application of a blister to relieve internal inflamma- 
tion or irritation. In this oase the disease is removed 
by producing another disease upon one of ^^ those partjs 
which are sound" — the skin. The Homoeopathic 
method (so termed from ^fiolog^ like, and f^adog) con- 
sists in producing effects analogous to, or very nearly 
resembling the symptoms of the disease. This me- 
thod Hahnemann says " is the only one which expe- 
rience proves to be always salutary. The pure and 
specific effectt$\of the remedies employed being per- 
fectly analogous to the natural symptoms, they go 
right to the parts affected ; and as two similar dis- 
eases cannot exist at the same time in the same sys- 
tem, the natural symptoms give way, provided this 
artificial ones slightly surpass them in intensity." 

In this summary of Hahnemann's conclusions or 
'^ analysis of the Homoeopathic method (as he calls 
it) the reader will notice that there is nothing said 
about infinitesimal doses. And it is remarkable that 
there is not the slightest hint upon this subject in the 
Organon till we reach the 204 th page, though the 
whole book contains but 300 pages, and then it is 
alluded to only in a note, and that merely incidentally. 
Almost all that he does say about it from beginning to 
end is said in notes. In the text it is not treated of 
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at all in any explicit and oircumstantial manner, bnt 
is barely hinted at. Yet Hahnemann and his followers 
uniformly speak of his alleged discovery of the effi- 
cacy of infinitesimals as a very great achievement in 
medical science. And most surely, if it be a real dis- 
covery, it is one which should excite our wonder and 
admiration as a most singular and stupendous dis- 
covery. 

The ideas which prevail among even the believers 
of Homceopathy in regard to the minuteness of infin- 
itesimal doses are very indefinite ; and when physicians 
make statements in relation to them, most persons think 
that they are indulging in a little playful extravagance 
at the expense of a very worthy class of men, and 
that Homoeopathic physicians do not really give such 
extremely small doses as AUopathists say that they do. 
I shall therefore endeavor to give the reader as defi- 
nite an idea as it is possible to do of the extent to 
which Homoeopathists carry their attenuations. This 
will be somewhat difficult. The Arithmetic of Ho- 
moeopathy goes beyond all chemistry — no test can 
reach its higher dilutions. And not only so, but its 
calculations have to do with figures which defy even 
our conceptions. On this point Dr Forbes well says, 
" The hundredth part of a grain is intelligible enough ; 
the ten thousandth is comprehensible, but begins to 
waver before the mental view ; while the millionth part 
of fl. grain puts our powers of comprehension on the 
rack, and leaves us in a chaos of undefined entities, or 
nonentities, we know not which. We fancy that wo 
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grasp the reality, and then it instantly vanishes as a 
phantom, even beyond the sphere of imagination itself. 
Having got so far, the additional subdivisions or atten- 
uations scarcely add to our difficulties. The mind in 
any such case is occupied by a word more than a 
thing, and whether the word be a millionth, billionth, 
or decillionth, the power of comprehension seems the 
same. And yet the actual difference between these 
quantities is immense, — so immense as to be almost as 
inconceivable as the actual things themselves." 

In the calculations which I shall attempt to make 
in this towering arithmetic, I shall try to be accu- 
rate. But if I should accidentally commit any error 
involving such trifling amounts as millions or billions, 
I trust the reader will pardon me, for I shall only be 
following the example of Homceopathists, who, as you 
will see in another part of this essay, make nothing 
of jumping millions, billions, trillions, etc., etc., in 
dosing their patients. 

If I should tell one who, though a believer in Homoeo- 
pathy, has never been initiated into the mysteries 
of Hahnemannic arithmetic, that a grain of any article 
highly attenuated would be sufficient to supply all the 
Homoeopathic physicians in the world with all which 
they would want to use of that article in a whole 
year, he would consider it a wild, over statement. If 
I should tell him that this falls very far short of the 
truth, and that if Homoeopathy had been the universal 
practice from Adam till now, not a grain of any one 
medicine, if administered in any of the higher atten- 
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nations, oonid have been used up by this time, 
he wonid consider it a most extravagant libel upon 
Homceopathy. And then if I should go farther, and 
tell him, that if medicine be given in the thirtieth di- 
lution (in doses from which Homceopathists profess to 
witness appreciable results, even in the case of such 
substances as charcolil and oystershell) ; and, if all 
the inhabitants of the earth should take from one 
single grain thus attenuated, three or four doses daily, 
generation after generation, and if the population of 
the earth should remain the same that it is now, the 
grain would not be all gone till the lapse of about a 
sextiilion of years, a period extending probably far, 
very far, beyond the millenium, or even the end of the 
world — such a statement would, if he gave it a 
thought, prompt him to say to me — * Ridiculous ! 
You must be joking. It cannot be that my physician 
gives medicine in this way — he is too sensible a man 
for that. A grain of oystershell as medicine last the 
world through all time ! Does Hahnemann really 
teach this, and do such men as Professor Henderson 
and Professor Joslin believe it V And if I should 
assure him over and over again, that the climax which 
I had reached was just the truth in regard to the 
general practice of Homceopathists, and that some 
even go farther than this, he would still be disposed to 
think that I was imposing rather largely upon his 
credulity, and would very probably call for the proof 
of my assertions. 

The truth is, that the employers of HomcBopathic 
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physicians have never really looked into the arith- 
metic of the science, and do not know how much they 
are called upon to believe. Much is said of small 
doses, but no definite idea is given of the degree of 
their smallness ; and, as will be seen in another part 
of this essay, the comparisons which are made by 
Homoeopathic writers are calculated to blind and mis- 
lead on this very point. 

The reader will obtain some idea of the minuteness 
of the Homceopathic attenuations by observing the 
processes by which they are made. 

Hahnemann's description of his mode of preparing 
vegetable medicines (which I find in his Materia 
Medica Pura, vol. i. p. 96,) is as follows : — ** To ob- 
tain the hundredth degree of potency, mix two drops of 
alcohol with equal parts of the juice of the plant, 
and then mix this with ninety-nine or one hundred 
drops of alcohol, by means of two strokes with the 
arm from above downwards ; by mixing in the same 
way one drop of this dilution with one hundred drops 
of alcohol, you obtain the ten thousandth degree of 
potency, and by mixing a drop of this last dilution 
with another one hundred drops of alcohol you obtain 
the millionth degree. This process of spiritualization 
or dynamization is continued through a series of 
thirty phials up to the thirtieth solution. This thir- 
tieth degree should always be used for Homceopathic 
purposes." 

It will be seen that at each change from one phial 
to another, ninety-nine parts out of the hundred are 
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thrown away. When the thirtieth phial is reached, eaoh 
drop in that phial contains only a deoillionth of a drop 
of the medicine which was in the first phial ; and 
this quantity is expressed by 1 for a naraerator, and 1 
with a string of sixty cyphers for a denominator. 

Let us try to get some idea of the minuteness of 
this dilution. Let us see what quantities of liquid 
woulil l>e required <br the successive dilutions, if 
instead of throwing away ninety-nine parts out 
of every hundrtnl, the whole is retained. For the firjt 
dilution one hundred drops of alcohol would be used. 
For the seoond it \^*ould take ten thousand drops, or 
alnrnt a pint For the third it would take one hun- 
drtnl pints. For the fourth ten thousand pints. 
And now it mounts up rapidly at each dilution. For 
the ninth dilution it would take ten billion of gallons, 
whieh, acoi>rding to the computation of Dr. Panvani, 
equals the quantity of water in the Lake Agnano, 
Nvhioh is two nnlos in circumference. For the twelfth 
dilution a million of such lakes would be required, or 
as it is reckoned by Dr. Post of New York, (from 
whom I shall take the liberty to borrow the remaining 
oaloulations rather than attempt them myself) it 
Nvould require five hundred lakes as large as Lake 
Superior. The fifteenth dilution would require a 
quantity of alcohol greater in bulk than the earth. 
The eighteenth would require a quantity greater than 
the volume of the sun. And the thirtieth, the one 
which Hahnemann insists upon as being the best for 
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oommon use, would take a quantity of alcohol exceed- 
ing the volume of a quadrillion of suns.* 

3ut I find that adventurous as this arithmetic is,* 
we have not yet reached the outmost boundary of 
these wonders. After the thirtieth dilution is made, 
the medicine is not even then ready for use. It must 
go through with another dilution still. Hahnemann 
tells us in a little note at the bottom of the page, that 
he exhibits '^ one globule of the size of a grain of 
flaxseed, three hundred of which weigh a grain.f 

^ The following jeu d'esprit, which apneared in a newspaper, so far 
from being a caricature, as the reader will see, falls very far short of 
the absurdity of Hom<Bopathy. It is a prescription for a HomcBopathic 
ram cordiaL 

Take a little mm, 

The less you take the better; 

Pour it in the lakes 

Of Wener and of Wetter, 

Dip a spoonftil out, 
Mind yon don't get groggy, 
Pour it in the lake 
Winnipiasiogee. 

Stir the miztbre well. 
Lest it prove inferior, 
Then pat half a drop 
Into Lake Superior. 

Every other day 
Take a drop in water, 
Yonll he better soon. 
Or at least yoa ought ta 

Attenuated as the dilution here described is, it falls very far short of 
the higher attenuations of Homoeopathy, and especially that which is 
' in to common use, the thirtieth dilution. 

t I believe that the globules as ordinarily given, are of such a six^ ^Sal 

3 
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One drop being snffieient to moisten upwards of a 
thousand such globules, one globule contains less than 
the one thousandth part of a drop of the decilionth 
solution." And to crown all, he tells us in another 
note, which the reader will find on the 298th page of 
the Organon, tliat ** if the patient is very sensitive, it 
will be sufficient to let him smell once to a phial 
which contains a globule." And then he remarks, 
'' after the patient has smelled to it, the phial is to be 
recorked, which will thus serve for years without its 
medicinal virtues being perceptibly impaired."* 

But some, if possibft, go even beyond this. I find 
it stated in Hull's Laurie, that '* Hahnemann, in his 
latter years, was much in favor of an extension of the 
scale of potencies ; and Gross and other continental 
homceopathists of repute have recently spoken strongly 

it takes only twenty-five to weigh a grain, so that a common HomoBo- 
pathic globule contains twelve times as much medicine as the true 
Hahnemannic globule, if it contain any^ which is a good deal of a ques- 
tion. This, however, is a very trifling discrepancy for these Homoeopa- 
thists; for, as you will see in another part of this essay, when they get 
up among the higher attenuations, it seems to be all the same whether 
they give the patient a globule moistened with the three hundreth part 
of a decillionth of a drop, or a dose containing millions upon millions of 
this quantity of the medicine. 

'M' Hahnemann speaks of a preparation of gold so attenuated, that 
each grain contains only the quadrillionth part of a grain of the gold, in 
which by means of the rubbings, the medicinal virtue of the gold is 
" so developed, that it will be sufficient to put one grain of it into a 
phial, and to cause a melancholy person whose disgust of life has 
brought him to the verge of suicide, to breathe it for a few seconds, 
when in one hour (not more nor less I suppose) the wretched being will 
b« relieved from the wicked demon, and restored to a relish of life." 
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of the striking results obtained from Arsenioum and 
other medicines at the two hundreth and even th ^ 
eighteen hundredth attenuation !" This last attenua 
tion is so very dilute, that it would require in its pre 
paration, if none were thrown away, a quantity of 
alcohol exceeding the volume of the visible universe. 
Laurie remarks upon this that '* their opinions and 
recommendations, leing' derived from experience, are 
at all events well worthy of considerate attention and 
careful investigation, whatever the material-headed 
reasoners may say to the contrary." 

But enough of these airy flights, at least for the 
present. Most of my readers, I suppose, are " material* 
headed reasoners," and have never had their brains 
refined, etherealized in the* laboratory of Hahnemann, 
and they must be getting dizzy by this time mid the 
whirl of '* spiritualized" and ** dynamized" atoms. I 
shall dismiss then for the present all farther calcula- 
tions in the arithmetic of Homceopathy, and shall 
recur to the subject again when I come to speak of 
the range of doses employed by different Homceopa- 
thists. 

How is it, the reader will ask, that these excessively 
minute doses act — by what virtue do they produce' an 
effect upon the system ? Hahnemann says that a 
new power is given to medicine by agitation and tri- 
turation. " Medicines," he asserts, (p. 295) ** acquire 
at each division or dilution a new degree of power by 
the rubbing or shaking they undergo, a means of de- 
veloping the inherent virtues of medicines that was 
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unknown till my time ; and which is so energetic, 
that latterly I have been forced by experience to 
reduce the number of shakes to two, of which I for- 
merly prescribed ten to each dilution." He is ex- 
tremely careful on this point. He cautions again and 
again against giving too many shakes,* and prescribes 
the exact manner in which the shakes should be 
made. It must be done with ** a powerful stroke of 
the arm descending,^^ (p. 300.) So in the preparatioa 
of powders he says that care must be taken " not to 
rub them down, too much in the niortar." Thus in 
mixing one grain of any remedy with one hundred 
grains of sugar of milk, he says, (p. 300) "it ought 
to be rubbed down with force during one hour oiily, 
and the same space of time should not be exceeded in 
the subsequent dilutions, in order that the power of 
medicine may not be carried to too great an extent." 
The power communicated by this potentization, as it 
is termed, he speaks of as a " spiritual virtue," and 

* " One drop of drosera," says Hahnemann, " diluted thirty times, 
each of which dilutions has been shaken twenty times, put in jeopardy 
the life of an infant to whom it was given ; while the same medicine, 
when each dilution has received only tun shakes, given in a quantity 
just sufficient to moisten a globule of sugar of the size of a grain of 
millet, will cure the disease easily and promptly." If twenty 
shakes at each dilution, that is six hundred in the whole, impart 
such dangerous potency to medicine, why is it that *' Jenichen's Higu 
Potencies," which are recommended as having received a million and a 
Aa//" of shakes, so powerful as to produce a "metallic ringing sound of 
the glass bottle," are such mild and innocent remedies? One would 
suppose that they would not merely " put in jeopardy" the lives of the 
sick, but would kill outright. 
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similar language is very common among almost all 
Homoeopathists. Even an article, which in its com- 
mon form has from its insolubility no medicinal vir- 
tue, silex, for example, can be " potentized," he 
claims, by trituration and shaking, and thus be endued 
with such power, that a single grain of it would suf- 
fice, if thus prepared, to cure of certain forms of 
disease not merely a world of human beings, but 
millions upon millions of worlds peopled as thickly as 
our own. 
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vvjv'jirrwx or ^nKT ^A-s^Wv^t or rahxrmanx, continubd. 

1 >»•;< V i(^^>r ^vj^ d>^ nNid^r »$ dear an idea as I 
^1^ /»;' tV w^^ftf^r ia >orhioJi Hahnemann supposes that 
tV rriTAXt^' ^iitjjwi <»«i^ <JK»wi:5>ft. He a$$aert$ that inedi« 
Aine5!i ;ia tke i>^:;»atv ^i*tw«$ ii«\l bv phvsicians " are 
^M A?>^;?^^? to tJie $x^timng parts themselves, but 
Yr>eTY> ro ikits«e t>.'4 attJiokeii bv tlie di^aease,-' Homoeo- 
Y^^ihv mA^^H'^^m*?^ An the vwntwiry* he saps g^ directly 
t^^ ;h^ i>^r(^ >x-hN>h are di^^^^. I xcill quote his own 
Jiinsrnj^CA. '^^ Ho^^'erer fe^SK^* he *n\-5is (p, 396) " the 
^.^v^ '^n;' a w^me^iy wiay b<\ ^v^>v^de^l it can in the 
WairKte?ft< ^Vvptve ajfigjn^vat* the s^tate of the patient 
>^>iYN>NMv*th^\^lIx\ |^^vuI<hI it ha^the power of exciting 
^\ :ryvr,\m5^ ^imil^r t\^ tJ\\>8^ of the primitive disease but 
VA^W^ Vi^^'^v mtt^n^. it will in preference, and almost 
^W'stt^xvlj. afiivt th^vise jvurts of the organism that are 
a're^^K in a ?^tatx* of *utR*ring, and which are strongly 
^v;MtAtt\i a^xl priHlb|H>wvl tx> receive any irritation 
^i\aV^h^» t\^ their own. Thus an artificial disease 
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rather more intense is substituted in place of the 
natural one. The organism no longer suffers but 
from the former affection, which by reason of its 
nature and the minuteness of the dose by which it was 
producecl, soon yields to the efforts of the vital force to 
restore the normal state, and thus leaves the body (if 
the disease was an acute one) free from suffering — 
that is to say in a healthy condition." 

Let me paraphrase a little — and 1 wish the reader 
to compare the paraphrase critically with the original. 

The process of cure as above described is this. The 
little dose, if chosen aright — that is, if the medicine is 
capable of producing in a healthy person symptoms 
similar to those of the disease to be attacked — has 
from this fact a peculiar affinity for the diseased part, 
and goes directly to it, and introduces into it a disease 
similar to the one to be dislodged. The ** artificial dis- 
ease" succeeds in dislodging the disease which it finds 
there, because it is a little stronger, or as Hahnemann 
has it, a " little more intense." "What now becomes 
of the new lodger thus introduced by the infinitesimal? 
Does it remain there as a permanent resident ? No 
— it exercises but a brief authority. Its occupation 
is soon gone. ** The vital force," that good guardian 
angel that old Cullen called the vis medicatrix naturce 
at once turns out the usurper for two very good rea- 
sons — because it is so much like the previous occupant, 
and because it was introduced by such a little fellow. 

Hahnemann scouts the idea of employing several 
remedies at once to dislodge a disease. Only one 
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inu9t be Used at a time. One strong man armed if 
fitted for the purpose, though it be an exceedingly 
little one, can drive out the moat powerful of diseases, 
however formidably it may be fortified in its position. 
No matter how violent the malady — the patient may 
have a burning fever, tumultuously may the blood run 
through its channels, excruciating may be the pain, ra- 
ving the delirium, unceasing and extreme the restless- 
ness — the magic infinitesimal finds its way to the very 
seat of the disease, and in the most quiet manner dis- 
possesses it, putting in its place another diseaji^, which 
though '^ more powerful" than the one it displaces, is 
yet so gentle, that the *' vital force" makes an easy 
conquest, and establishes again the serene and happy 
dominon of health. What delightful Therapeutics ! 

Hahnemann and his followers seem to regard dis- 
eases as the merest playthings in their hands, doing as 
if by a charm, the bidding of their potentized infini- 
tesimals. **When," says Hahnemann, "a proper 
application of the Homceopathic remedy has been 
made, the disease which is to be cured, however ma- 
lignant and painful it may be, subsides in ^ few hours^ 
if recent, and in a few days if it is already of long 
standing. Every trace of indisposition vanishes, and 
health is restored by a speedy and almost insensible 
transition." Even the eruptive diseases need not to 
run their course, but can be at once arrested and cured 
by the magic of Homoeopathy. Hering in his Domes- 
tic Physician says of so severe and loathsome a malady 
as small pox, that it ^' is so easily cured by one or a 
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oonple of doses of Sulph. or Rhus, that this disease 
should no longer exoite any uneasiness." 

I will now oall your attention to the manner in 
which HonriGDopathists discover to what disease any 
remedy has that peculiar aflinity which is an essen- 
tial condition of its curative power. It is done in this 
way. The remedy is given to persons in health. The 
symptoms which follow in them are carefully and 
minutely noted down. After making out this group 
of symptoms, you may be sure, as they say, that in 
whatever case you find a similar group of symptoms, 
there you have the disease which this remedy in infini- 
tesimal doses will euro. 

But by what rules, you will ask, are Homocopa- 
thists guided in ascertaining the symptoms? There 
is no formal set of rules prescribed, although the sci- 
ence of their Therapeutics is^claimed to be an exceed- 
ingly refined and accurate science ; and we are left to 
infer for the most part what the principles are which 
govern observers in conducting these ^^provings," as 
they are termed. The mode in which they are con- 
ducted, however, I will develope to the reader as clearly 
and faithfully as I can from the loose and scattered 
hints which I find in Homccopathio books on this 
subject. 

I find nothing very definite in regard to the size of 
the doses used in these provings. Hahnemann's 
provings of Cinchona were made, at first, at least, 
with the ordinary doses of the common practice, and 
in his Organon he continually refers to the effects of 
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jench dosest to prove his doctrines. But Dr Forbes says 
that the doses which he administered, at least in the 
later and principal trials, were infinitesimals. And 
this is probably true. For though he says in the text 
<p. ^3 1 that ^Mbe dose is the same as that which 
practitioners are in the habit of prescribing in their 
orJinarj' recipes,'' 'he informs us in a note at the 
b(»tt^nTi of the page, ** recently I have judged it more 
proper te administer only doses that are very weak 
and ext^nnatad to a very high degree." The troth of 
the whole matter is, that it makes so little difference 
to Hahnemann and his followers whether the doses in 
the proving? be infinitesimal or are in the " coarse 
form" used by " ordinary physicians," that they do 
^ot in their records of these provings indicate in any 
way the kind of doses with which they were made. 
Nothing definite is said in regard to this point in any 
of the books which I have consulted. 

The person on whom a proving of any medicine is 
made must submit to certain restrictions of diet and 
regimen. I quote Hahnemann's language. " During 
the whole time of this experiment the diet must be 
extremely moderate. It is necessary to abstain as 
much as possible from spices, and to make use of 
nothing but simple food that is merely nourishing, 
carefully avoiding all green vegetables, roots, sal lads, 
and soups with herbs, all of which, notwithstanding 
the preparations they have undergone, are aliments 
that still retain some small medicinal energy that 
disturbs the efiect of the medicine. The drink is to 
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remain the same as that in daily use, taking oare that 
it is as little stimulating as possible/' 

** The person on whom this experiment is tried, 
ought to avoid all fatiguing labor of mind and body, 
all excesses, debauches, or mental excitement during 
the whole of the time that it continues" (p. 202). 

The object of these restrictions is to withdraw every- 
thing from the subject of the trial " which will exer- 
cise a medicinal influence" upon him. The same 
restrictions are to be observed in administering to the 
sick ; and as Hahnemann specifies the things to be ^ 
avoided, more particularly under this head, I will 
transcribe the list for my readers. 

** Coffee, tea, beer, containing vegetable substances 
that are not fit for the patient ; liquors prepared from me- 
dicinal aromatics, chocolate, spices, sweet waters, an& 
perfumery of all kinds ; preparations for the teeth, either 
in powder or liquid, where medicinal substances are in- 
cluded ; perfumed bags, strongly seasoned viands, 
pastry, and ice with spices ; vegetables consisting of 
medicinal herbs and roots, old cheese, stale meat, 
pork, goose, duck, and young veal.* Every one of 

* It is a little singular that so medicinal an article as tobacco is not 
in the excluded list. Perhaps the impossibility of excluding it in prac- 
tice is the reason. It would be rather dangerous to the popularity of 
the new practice to interfere with a habit so prevalent as the use of 
tobacco. As I write this note a friend says that he believes that this 
is really one of the excluded articles. If so, i^is rather strange that the 
great exemplar, while he was so particular as to mention such things as 
old cheese, pork, goose, sweet waters, perfumed bags, etc., should forget 
to mention an article so much more medicinal as tobacco is. 



itwiw *rf cwcxisal^T, and ought to be carefully re- 
n»/vie< f^xT& ;bt pt^Sent. All abuses or excesses at 
Qa^ nn^ %> hf ianfrdkied, eTen the ase of sugar, 
tnlX nai 5CN.nr^x»i I^cMs : the phvsician will, like- 
mujiK. i*ccti>i 1A> «:tna awtoients, sedentary life, pas- 
«t»>? ;r.vfCK»«^ :a rii:« oc oririn^, sleeping after dinner, 
QNCCft^^iJu ar:;:iE»«f^!»-2ij^ uad^tnliness, unnatural vo- 
^JK^CHu^OBSOM^ssji.. joii i^ fiMiding of obscene books ; we 
«^r ^i^^j:;^ %^ SY*,^di tsm^ csiuses of auger, grief, aud 
WMiXv;. a riii5s<%«.ia 5.1C ftc:ui^« mental and bodily labor, 
a >Ku^ra»^f ^:t a r^^a^^v $!i:aafioQ, cmt in a chamber 

llbai :r^ 3»^ TC^^ec^T Tmau^aiai. If the cure is to be 
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fiwJtNNJif^ a* :iwfc:'!v a$ ;^>$;>ible« wo roust avoid all 
^k^Mir tr-\vi»i3t;si"^ ?». SSK Atti of course they must 
W axva5^ ;«« a:^ :<cn(i^k<2slT in the ** proving^ as in 
A^ ^"xNjM^^^ ;jMit ^i* "^tv^^ality of the symptoms" 
y«vwi!¥Kyc Vv ;^ cd^£>noe uud^r trial roay be as un- 
KETAV^^ a$^ ^t$$;;>il^ w^tK tW edicts of other agents. 

Ha)(i%^j9»M^^$^ :j4;ft;r^»sat <^f thd uiiiJo of prooeeding 
te iW Yfiv^x.;:^^:!^. )$ &r mxn b«»v dear and definite, 

* CW ^\7?t(«hf ;««R«^« «N«»f^-«Mt» ifv^fCKieii W BoBa^opmthists is rery 
\m\$^*h y |<t«rf:-V«kMt )»iii « <«afi^'>^l^^i pn^pantiaii applied to his 
>»#> >ik'Vs^ >t W^ ^%ii»t^ 1% |y^i*$ )K>iHae. itts wife, wlio was a thorough 
^^^ifiN(yi^^to4v W4ii^ Vuift |S^ iMv> the W ' — aaot, and stay there day and 
K^jfjl^ 9K ^X^iy^ vir i^«r ^iliQr:^ Wl iW sadell of the camphor shocdd interfere 
>a<^ ^V 9^vxv^ \if Wr \4uklnNu who weie sick in the norsery above, 
UNi^ ^ <«^^HS^ a IKMM«iCkf«thic physician. And ventilation, fumiga- 
9j>HK.«(i4 y«)nA^atKMii w>n^ aU put in nquisition, to prevent even an 
iN»<>»^'>»i'iWta>> ^WA'.titT <isf the cftmphor ftom ascending to the nursery, 
)|#ij( »»<)>i^^iiii>K;i yW inftniM^imals administered to the dear little ones. 
TWit^ >IM» wwpW <\Miiipe«sation for the pain of the separation. The 
lfc<<i»»^|f»\^>'^ iW w Mi «M i< Nin was efleetnal— the children recovered. 
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although in some respeots he is quite particular and 
circumstantial. He does not tell us when we must 
begin to note down the symptoms ; neither does he 
inform us whether they are to be noted down only 
upon the days when the medicine is taken, or whether 
the medicine is to be laid aside when the system is 
fully under its influence, and then the observation of 
the symptoms is to be continued so long as that influ- 
ence lasts. We suppose that the latter is the cours?e 
which he intends should be pursued, as he has marked 
down with great precision^the duration of the efTects 
of each remedy. 

If the restrictions above named be faithftilly ob- 
served, the subject of the experiment is to be con- 
sidered as wholly under the influence of the medicine. 
Hahnemann (p. 210) holds upon this point the follow- 
ing very explicit language : *' Provided all the con- 
ditions before stated be complied with, the symptoms, 
modifications, and changes of the health that are 
visible during the action of the medicine, depend upon 
that substance alone^ and ought to be noted down as 
properly belonging to it." The medicine, though it 
be an infinitesimal portion of charooal or common 
salt, or oyster-shell, is the presiding genius of the 
scene ; it has control over the whole man, not only 
physically, but morally and intellectually also. Not 
only all bodily sensations, but all states of mind and 
heart, are to be noted down as the effects of the infini- 
tesimal. The length of time that this is to be done 
depends upon the '^ duration of effects" of the medi- 
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cine. Iq some cases this period is rather long. In 
the case of nax vomica, three or four weeks ; sepia, 
seven weeks ; oyster-shell, fifty days ; sulphur, fifty 
days. etc. In such cases the records must be some- 
what voluminous, and must require the patience of a 
stout believer to make them out. 

Though the subject of the experiment is under the 
supreme control of the medicine, its action is some- 
what modified by other agencies. And Hahnemann 
gives particular directions in regard to observing the 
circumstances which do thus modify it. For exam- 
ple, he says that in order to discover what is peculiar 
and characteristic in each symptom, the observer 
** should place himself successively in various pos- 
tures^ and observe the changes that ensue. Thus he 
will be enabled to examine whether the motion com- 
municated to the suflfering parts by walking up and 
down the chamber, or in the open air, seated or lying 
down, has the eflfect of augmenting, diminishing, or 
dissipating the symptom, and if it returns or not upon 
resuming the original position. He will also perceive 
whether it changes when he eats or drinks, when he 
speaks, coughs, or sneezes, or in producing any action 
of the body whatsoever. He must also observe at 
what hour of the day or night the symptom more 
particularly manifests itself." 

1 wish to have my readers understand and appre- 
ciate fully the mode of conducting the provings, and 
I shall therefore give a faithful representation of it. 
Suppose, theui that a person intends to prove upon 
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himself the effects of some medicine. He studies 
carefully the directions of Hahnemann, that he may 
not spoil his experiment by any error of diet and re- 
gimen. He determines to abstain from coffee, tea, 
spices, seasoned viands, old cheese, pork, goose, duck, 
etc., and he gives the cook directions accordingly. 
He corks his wife's Cologne bottle tightly, and enjoins 
it upon her to remember that it must not be opened, 
and her perfume bag he locks up in a bureau in an 
unoccupied and distant chamber. All this . being 
attended to, he composes his mind to an even state, 
and now he is prepared to swallow the potentized in- 
finitesimal, and observe and record its effects. 

Let us see how he makes his observations. After 
finishing his dinner he finds that he has not eaten as 
much as usual, and that his bread has remained by 
his plate untouched, and then he has not afterwards 
any desire for his customary cigar. He puts down, 
therefore — Loss of appetite^ chiefly for bread and 
tobacco-smoking. In driving some nails into a box 
he is obliged to stoop, and when he raises himself up, 
he finds his head feels heavy and painful. He notes 
down — after stooping some time sense of painful 
weight about the head upon resuming the erect poS' 
ture. On going out to see a friend he feels some 
stitches in one of his ankles as he steps out of his 
door, but does not feel them when he steps into his 
friend's door. He puts down — stitches in the ankle 
when stepping out. If on conversing with his friend, 
he finds himself more inclined to laugh than usual^ 
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he jots down — inclination to laugh. Or, if in some 
discussion with him he finds himself fretted with his 
friend^s arguments, but anon disposed to be jooose and 
light-hearted, his record is — alternation of fretfulness 
and hilarity. In the evening he joins his wife in 
some fine crewel work, and he perceives that ^is 
hands tremble. He notes down — tremor of the hands 
when occupied with fine small work. He proposes a 
game at backgammon, but .immediately remembers 
that *' a passion for gaming" is one of the things to be 
avoided during a proving, and gives it up as a tAie 
devotee of the science should. He chances as he sits 
to scratch the solo of his foot, and thereupon there 
comes on a tickling there which provokes him very 
much, but at the same time is in some sense plea- 
surable. This symptom belongs to the ** totalities," 
and he puts it down very circumstantially thus — a 
voluptuous tickling on the sole of the foot after 
scratching a little^ making a man almost mad. In the 
night he has pains here and there, and his kind wife 
applies a poultice to some spot peculiarly painful, which 
relieves him. He notes down — pains mitigated by warm 
cataplasms. In the morning he hawks up some 
phlegm. He makes note of this — phlegm is hawked 
out in the morning. But he remembers that he has 
hawked a little at other times, and, as he wishes to 
be minutely accurate in his record of his totalities, he 
alters the record by inserting the word chiefly between 
out and in. In brushing his teeth he inadvertently 
uses his toothpowder, and this being '^ medicinal" in 
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its character, and being therefore among the things 
prohibited, he supposes puts an end to the present 
" proving." 

This may strike my readers as being a gross cari- 
cature of the Homoeopathic provings. But it is in 
trutti a fair representation. The notes made by my 
imaginary observer are actual quotations from Hommo- 
pathic records of provings ; and all that I have 
imagined is the manner in which the observations 
were made upon which the notes were based. And 
the notes which I have thus quoted are by no means 
rare specimens of folly, obtained by diligent search 
through numerous tomes of HomcRopathic wisdom. 
Such notes can be found in abundance on every page 
of Jahr's Manual, or of Hahnemann's six volumes of 
Materia Medica Pura. 

Many such provings as I have depicted are made by 
many different persons, and then the records of them 
are collected and arranged. But the arrangement is 
very loose — there is no comparing or sifting ; or if 
there be any^ I see no evidences of it. The ** totali- 
ty," when fully made out from all the " provers," is, 
especially in the case of those remedies which are most 
commonly used, an endless farrago not only of ridicu- 
lous trivialities, but also of details of suffering, both 
bodily and mental, of the most horrid character. The 
tragic and the comic are mingled together in them 
after the most grotesque fashion. 

That the reader may see that I do not at all over- 
state the matter, I introduce here a part of one of 
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thew compilations of provinga. The article is sulphur. 
I give ii exactly as it stan<is iu Jahr's Manual. Why 
portions are placed in italics, neither the author nor 
the editor • Constantine Hering) is pleased to inform 

OS. 

•• PreJomitiant Effects. — Drawing, rending and 
siimsrimsr in the limhs, chiefly the Joints^ with stiffs 
m^ss. and intolerably increased pains under feather 
beds : wrenching pains ; straining in the limbs as 
fn^m decurtation ^^shortening or cutting short, Web' 
ster' of the tendons ; spasm and crooking of the limbs ; 
arthritic swtliiHsr o/the Joints with heat; pale, tense, 
hot, hard tumefactions ; varices ; inflammation^ swel- 
iim^^ S9iffi^^ci2tion ami induration of the glands; scrO' 
fmlotts and rachitic complaints; pains in the bones, 
as if the flesh were loosened from them ; inflammation 
and swellins: of the bones; incurvation of bones : 
Ct:rics vbones^ bi>th bent and mortified by sulphur, and 
tlat too in an infinitesimal dose I) ; disorders from 
the Kiisuse of cinchora and mercury ; hysteric and 
h%:}\x-hK>HdriiJC complaints of various kinds ; chlorotic 
ami icteric atfections ; gastric and bilious complaints : 
intlammations^ dropsical affections, and suppurations 
of internal organs : paralytic affections ; tingling in 
the limbs ; disjHisition to numbness ; easily injured in 
lifting; twitching of the muscles; faintingfits and 
Sf^asmSy h\$o hysterio ; single jerks in the limbs when 
sitting or lying ; epileptic paroxysms, with a sensa- 
tion pr\>ceoiHng fn>m the back or arms, as if a mouse 
were running there. Tremor of the limbs. The 
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most complaints originate only when at rest, and dis- 
appear by motion of the part afieoted, or by walking. 
Pains appear or are increased at night. The pains 
are exacerbated by the cold and relieved by warmth. 
The patient feels worst in a standing posture. 

General restlessness in the body, which does not 
allow of sitting long, with an urgent disposition to 
stretch and draw up the limbs. Strong agitation of 
the blood, also after drinking beer (not I suppose after 
drinking anything else, wine, brandy, &c.) ; inward 
tremor; fatigued by speaking ; languor in all the 
limbs disappearing by walking ; infirm gait ; walk' 
ing bent forward ; great emaciation ; also with 
children ; great tenderness to the open air and wind, 
with a disposition to take cold ; pains with the change 
of the weather ; aversion to wash oneself 

Itching in the skin, worst at night, or in the morn- 
ing in bed, frequently with a sensation of soreness, or 
heat, or biting, or bleeding of the scratched spot ; 
eruptions after vaccination ; chronic eruptions with 
a burning itching ; miliary eruptions, with soreness 
of the skin ; scabies, with rash ; yellow or liver- 
colored spots on the skin ; moles ; suggillations (black 
and other marks) after an inconsiderable contusion ; 
herpes ; erysipelatous inflammations with throbbing 
and stinging ; chilblains, itching in the warmth ; 
galling of the skin in children. Rhagades. The 
skin difficult to heal ; suppurations ; fistulous ulcers ; 
suppurating cystic tumors; furuncles; ulcers, with 
rending, stinging, and tension, easily bleeding and 
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discharging' a fetid pus ; panaritia (whitlow) ; 
warts ; hang-nails ; coms^ with pressing, stinging 
pains. 

Invincible sleepiness in the daytime^ chiefly in the 
aftern(K)n, and in the evening. Late sleep in the 
evening' in bed ; nocturnal sleeplessness ^ with rest- 
lessness and tingling of the limbs ; too slight sleep ; 
profound lethargic slumber in the morning ; inability 
to sleep in any other way than in a supine or half sit- 
ting posture ; delirious j anxious ^ restless dreams, with 
frig-fit in sleep and fear when awaking ; moaning, 
snoring, talking and shrieking' in sleep; nocturnal 
wandering talk ; nightmare ; somnambulism ; shocks 
and jerks in the limbs in sleep. 

Chilliness J chills and sensation of coldness, with- 
out thirst ; heat with much thirst ; flushes of heat ; 
quotidian fever, with heat and thirst after the chills ; 
tertian fever, first coldness with thirst and drawing in 
the liinbs, then chills, then heat without thirst, with 
a throbbing headache in the temples, (a very circum- 
stantial record that. — of course made by an expe- 
rienced prover) ; chills with thirst, succeeded by heat ; 
weakness, obstruction of the nose and scabs in the 
nose, with fever, (what kind of a relation weakness 
and a scabby nose have to each other, which should 
make it proper to put them together I cannot ima- 
gine) ; worm fever, (what, three fevers, tertian, and 
quotidian, and worm !) ; fever in the evening ; ner- 
vous and hectic fevers, (more fevers still !) ; Perspira- 
tion in the morning or evening in bed ; Profuse per^ 
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sptratton, in, the daytime when workings and at night 
in bed. 

Sadness and dejection; melancholy^ with doubts 
about his souVs welfare ; great inclination to weep^ 
frequently alternating with laughing ; inconsolable- 
ness, and reproaches of conscience about every action ; 
attacks of anxiety in this evening ; nocturnal fear of 
spectres ; fearfulness, and liability to be frightened ; 
restlessness and hastiness ; caprice, moroseness, and 
ill humor ; irritability and fretfulneis ; disinclina- 
tion to labor. 

Great weakness of memory ; deliria and carpho- 
logia (delirious picking of the bed-clothes) ; mistaking 
one thing for another ; philosophical and religious 
reveries^ and fixed ideas ; insanity, with imagination 
as if he were in possession of beautiful things, and in 
abundance of everything." 

I have thus quoted about the fifth part of the 
tf)tality of symptoms attributed by Jahr to sulphur. 
I will not tax* the patience of the reader, or my own, 
with the rest. It is a very <ferrible totality. It differs 
somewhat, too, I may remark in passing, from the 
experience of my childhood, when every morning the 
teaspoonful of sulphur and molasses was swallowed 
as a preventive of a certain loathsome disease, when- 
ever it was reputed to be prevalent. I felt nothing of 
all this totality, and my schoolmates did not ; but we 
were mere boys, and none but men can be ** provers," 
and Homoeopathic men too. 

But the totality of the effects of sulphur as it is, is 
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qnite modemte eompftTcd with some of the other total- 
hietjk The symptoms recorded as prodaced by nnx 
vofomu amottnted a long time ago to about twelve 
handled. How many the prorers have added since, I 
know not. The totalitr of the effects of belladonna, 
as gtTen in the ^^ Materia Medica Pnra," covers 
almost fitfty octavo pages. And as early as 1838, 
Uertng stated that the results of the provings had 
alreaJv filled more than fifteen octavo volumes.* 

It is only by these provings, Hahnemann asserts, 
that we can aeqoire ^^ a true Materia Metlica." Each 
disease^ yoa will observe, he regards as a mere group 
of symptoms, and asserts that there is in nature some 

"* lu tihr brief Botice which Dr. JosUa giYCS of his own cooveision 
(aft he styles it) > he speaks of hi» recordiDg the pcoTin^ of medicines 
«pon himaeU^ and then compagrtDg theooi with the ^totalities.'' He 
myn^ ■ ** I took the thinl atteauatioa of a medicine, aui avoiding the 
s»tuiiv of iUi alleg^ ^yiuptom^ as recorded in books^ I made a record of 
all the uew ^yoiptoms which 1 experieoced. When this record was 
completed^ I examined a printed list of symptoms, and was surprised to 
find a reuiarkaMe coincidence between them and those which I had ex- 
perienced.'' He did the same with other medicioes, as he says, with 
simitar results. £ach proving upon Dr. Joelin^s person corresponded 
with the recorded totality of the medicioe proved. He does not inform 
us, however, whether the ^ printed lists oi symptoms'' with which he 
compared his provio^ were the extecsive totalities, or some of the 
limited ones. It would be iuteresting to examine Dr. Joslin's records 
of the proving which converted him. They would make probably a 
rich chapter in a history of conversions to HomoBopathy, and I would 
aujcgest that they be given to the |>ublic just as they were noted down 
at the time. A full record of all the professor's sensations and moods 
of thought and ieeUng> while under the influence of an infinitesimal 
dose of charcoal or salt or oyster-shell, would be a curious contribution 
to the tTMUMUta of therapeutical science. 
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specific for CTery such groDp, whidi mftj be known 
by its producing a similar gronp of symptonis in the 
healthy. The ^^ Ifateria Medica,'' therefoi^ aooording 
to his idea, cannot be complete tilf it embraces sped- 
fics for all passible gronps or totalities of symptoms. 
And snch a consummation as this Hahnemann con- 
fidently anticipated as being near at hand, and in 
view of it he exclaimed, " what cures shall we not be 
able to perform in the vast empire of disease, when 
numerous observers, upon whose accuracy and vera- 
city we can rely, shall have contributed the result of 
their researches to enrich this " Materia Medica,'' the 
only one founded on fact The art of curing wiU 
then approach to the same degree of certainty as the 
science of mathematics."* 

The only remaining portion of Hahnemann's system, 
is his doctrine of the origin of chronic diseases, which 
is, that seven eighths of all these diseases come from 
psora, vulgarly called the itch. This fact, as he 
declares it unequivocally to be, he alleges that it cost 
him twelve years of research to establish. It is 

* To aid in bringing about this consummatioo, Constantine Hering, 
that extraordinary physician, who, as the reader will recollect, ha^ dis- 
covered that the small-pox " is so easily cured by one or a couple of 
doses of sulphur or rhus, that this disease should no longer excite any 
uneasiness," has proposed to his frieiM), A. Howard Okie, that a 
** Trovers' Union" be formed in this country. Dr. Okie is delighted 
with the proposition, and thinks that the provers can do great things in 
making out the pathogenesis (these little dosers like big words) of the 
remedies submitted to trial. We shall expect large additions by this 
American " Provers' Union" to the totalities of the fifteen octavo 
volumes, if- its members have any of the spirit of Yankee enterprise. 
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really only the old doctrine of humors, with a special, 
a sort of kingly prominence given to one of them, 
and that the most vulgar of the herd, despite of the 
pretensions of scrofula, erysipelas, and lordly gout. 
In truth, he degrades even these, which have so long 
held such proud sway in the " vast empire of dis- 
ease," to a very menial rank, by announcing them 
to be descendants of the itch itself. 

This psoric virus, which acts so large a part in 
disease,* is often very secret in its workings, and 
sometimes remains concealed in the system for a 
great length of time. It may produce " occasional 
outbreaks of disease," as Prof. Henderson expresses 
it ; but, if the physician does not with his " anti- 
psorics" attack the constitutional taint, he will not 
rid his patient of the origin of all the evil, and, 
though he may cure him of his present obvious 
malady, there will be at some future time another 
outbreak. This may occur at a very distant period, 
even after the lapse of many years, the psoric virus 
having been latent all t^is time. ** Hence," says 
Prof. Henderson (who, though he disavows anything 
like a full belief in the psoric doctrine, defends it ia a 

'* It seems to be Hahnemann's idea that the itch has been working 
all manner of evil in the blood of man from the time of Adam, and yet 
Hahnemann was the first to discover it, for he says, " The modifications 
this miasm has undergone in its passage through millions of human con- 
stitutions, during teveral hundred generations^ explain how it can assume 
so many forms." What a pity that the world had to wait six thousand 
years for the advent of the ** Sage of Coethen"— the hero of anti-psoric 
medicine I ^ 
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very labored manner, as not being " essentially un- 
philosophical"), " though one chronic disease^ in the 
common acceptation of the term, may be perfectly 
and permanently removed, yet, if another^ though 
totally different in its symptoms, should at any time 
subsequently appear, Hahnemann would have called 
it merely a different form of the same radical dis- 
temper, of the same chronic disease. So that if a 
man who once had some chronic disorder of his 
bowels, should, twenty years after it was removed, 
become affected with palsy, in Hahnemann's opinion 
it would have been the old disease recurring in a new 
form, either because the constitutional psora had not 
been cured along with the former illness, or because 
the taint had been contracted anew." 

Dr. Wesselhoeft, in his reply to Dr. Holmes, says 
that Hahnemann did not assert that seven eighths of 
all chronic diseases come from the itch, ^' but that the 
Allopathic method of treating it made it a source of 
80 great a part of the chronic diseases of our race." 
If this be so, what an untoward alliance this of Allo- 
pathy to itch, and what a numerous and motley pro- 
geny has it produced ! Let, then, the alliance at 
once be annulled, and attack the psoric virus hence- 
forth with the infinitesimal doses of Homceopathia, 
and thus let mankind be delivered from the multitude 
of chronic diseases that affect them. What a de- 
Jveranoe ! Seven eighths of all the consumption, 
scrofula, insanity, ^ idiocy, ^ epilepsy^ canper. goat, 
dropsy, etc.,-etc„''baais4*^d ffonv ttw world .'- "^hy, it 

8 
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vmld iatividDoe a physksml miUenianL Jenner's dis- 
txivcry IS as nodiii^ to it ; and Hahnemann is the 
pviat hmefaeior of the race ! 

^oh is as plain a statement as I am able to make 
cc ii>e ehief doctrines oi Hahnemann, Before pro- 
OMCiv tK^ an eranunatioa of them, I will state very 
brieifiT liie fiouits on whidi Homceopadiists agree, and 
i^.'ise oa mikidi ^kt disagree, so ^ as I miderstand 

i^cT metaaii^- 

A^ ^ Thear h^^iere in the sremt central doctrine of 
^is srs^MErk i!t«MV4« simuljiims cmramtmr. Most of 
i^tfca a<!K^e miih him that it is the sale law of thera- 
|«MiiXiSi^ and* tho«^ none, so &r as I know, plainly 
CMiV'W ^is. Te( there aie some who practically, at 
Ms^ niniit ^he exi$ti»oe of other laws. 

AU wtt^ ia the e£cacT of the infinitesimal doses. 
>k^QP^ $1^ Sir as I kw!»w« deny this, though some give 
»rt«£>^iiiwt$' ^ OiKKts of et^»T xariety, from the higher 
aiSsHK^au^^vis <C Hv^xtcev^thy np to the most heroic 
isi^i^ ^ A^^diT. Some difier from Hahnemann in 
t)»Kir <CK;^MHitk«i c^*' the mcde in which the infinites- 
;0eMt)» «<^ii^ tWir edk^cy : hot this is a mere theo- 
l^^M^l ^diMiNM^ aBd% ther^fixe, is of no practical 
lWlyi«j4rf;lt«^^^ ^msm^ Ikx\ di$aTow his ridiculous idea of 
tW MH^vnaiK^ \>f the number of shakes employed in 
tW (Nty^t^lKa ^>f im^idines ; but it is very far from 
Wm^ tJU$cmivWd by HooKTopathists as a body.* 

« t!i^ ^ ISi^ m^wwLWf «C tW ^^ Xortk American Homosopathic Jour- 
«lH?^ ^)»i<b%^^ «K>i4Mv>r <i«lftU«sMi i« N«w York, a^td edited by Dn 
^^IH^nP^'^'Ia^ Wn<i\Oww:<rf t^ iKiitoviiii c^mmentliig upoq 
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Airagree as to the mode of conducting the provings. 
Now and then one, like Prof. Henderson, when rallied 
on the subject, will grant that Hahnemann was a 
little too minute, and " did err in recording trivial 
occurrences." Still there is no plain and open avowal 
of any disagreement with him on this point on the 
part of any author which I have consulted, and the 
books of Hahnemann and others, which are filled 
ad nauseam with these " trivial occurrences," are the 
standard works among Homoeopath ists to this day. 
Not a hint has been made in regard to an expurgated 
edition of any of them. If it should be attempted by 
any modernized Homceopathist, he would be puzzled 
to know where to begin or where to end. 

The psoric theory is far from being discarded by 
Hahnemann's disciples of the present day ; and, 
though few of them do more than apologize for it, as 
Henderson does, yet most of them are inclined, with 

" Jenichen's High Potencies," says, " Every one who prefers to make 
high potencies in his own way, may do it, hut ought not to forget that 
Jenichen's preparations cannot easily he equalled, his last potence of 
arsenicum having received one and a half million of the most powerful 
shakings, counting only such as produced a metallic ringing tound of the 
glaKS hottle. Others may wait until the thing is accomplished hy ma- 
chinery, hut they ought never to expect anything cheaper." This out- 
stripe Hahnemann altogether. He never dreamed of one and a half 
million of shakes, and the test of the efficacy of a shake in dynamizing 
medicines heing in its "" metallic ringing sound," is altogether a new 
idea. The editor does not inform us whether the shakes were all of 
the true Hahnemannic character, with ** a powerful shake of the arm 
deicmding^^ but I presume Jenichen took care to be orthodox on that 
point 
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him, to talk of " anti-psorics" as " the most useful 
of the HomcBopathio means" in treating chronio dis- 
eases, showing that they more than half believe the 
doctrine to be true. Dr. Holmes says of this doctrine 
playfully, but very truthfully, " I will not meddle 
with this excrescence, which, though often used in 
time of peace, would be dropped, like the limb of a 
shell- fish, the moment it was assailed." 



CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATION OP THE DOCTRINES OP HOMiKOPATHY. 

I PROCEED now to an examination of the doctrines 
of Homoeopathy, and of its mode of practice. In 
doing this, I shall keep in mind the differences be- 
tween HomoBopathists, to which I referred in the con- 
olusion of the last chapter, and shall have occasion to 
notice them in the course of discussion. 

The principle expressed by the Latin phrase, simU 
lia similibus curantur^ is declared by Hahnemann to 
be the " sole law of therapeutics." He asserts most 
explicitly, that all cures which have ever taken place, 
have been effected alone by this principle, whether 
they have resulted from the influence of medicine or 
the efforts of nature. He does not deny that physi- 
cians before him did sometimes cure disease ; but he 
says that they did it ignorantly, and that the prin- 
ciple upon which they did it was undiscovered till his 
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In order to establish this doctrine as the sole law of 
cure, it must be proved beyond a question that cures 
are never effected under any other law. There must 
be no exceptions. If there be apparent exceptions, 
they must be shown to be only apparent — they must 
be proved to be consistent with the law. Till this is 
done — till all known cures can be demonstrated to be 
consistent with this law, there is no proof that there 
may not be other laws or principles by which cures 
are effected. And farther. If cures are made beyond 
a question by remedies acting on other princij)les, 
then the proof is absolute that this is not the sole 
law, though it may be one of the laws of cure. 

Let us examine this point with some particularity. 

If the doctrine, similia similibus curantur be the 
sole law of Therapeutics, the totality of effects pro- 
duced by any article in the healthy, should be a sure 
indication that this article will relieve a similar set 
of symptoms whenever they appear in the sick. This 
should be found to be the fact invariably by experi- 
ence. For example : opium produces in the healthy 
a state of insensibility and somnolency, and ipecac 
produces nausea and vomiting. Therefore, if the 
Homoeopathic law be the sole law of cure, opium 
should invariably relieve insensibility and somnolency 
in the sick, and ipecac should invariably relieve 
nausea and vomiting. It matters not that they some' 
times do this in some peculiar cases : to prove the law 
to be the sole law, they should always do it. It is 
upon these occasional peculiar cases that Homoepa- 
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thists rely to show that these remedies act in consis- 
tency with their sole law of cure. The sophistry of 
such an argument, as the reader sees, is not only 
shallow, but contemptibly so. 

Under this head I may also remark, that if similia 
similibus curantur he the sole law of cure, then a 
remedy should never produce in the sick effects simi- 
lar to those which it produces in the healthy. For 
example. Opium ought never to produce somnolency 
in those who are wakeful from the influence of dis- 
ease. So, also, it should never increase a somno- 
lency already existing, but should always lessen it. 
This is so obvious that I need not dwell upon it. 

Again. I take now the converse of the first propo- 
sition. If the Homoeopathic law, be the sole law of 
cure, then, if any remedy cure a disease, or in other 
words remove any group of symptoms in the sick, it 
should be found invariably to produce a similar group 
of symptoms when applied to the healthy. Thus, if 
bleeding or blistering or both together have cured 
pleurisy (as experience has proved abundantly, what- 
ever HomcBopathists may say to the contrary), then 
bleeding and blistering should each, or together, pro- 
duce symptoms resembling pleurisy in the healthy. 
Whether bleeding is apt to do this, any ** prover" may 
discover, by inquiring of those who were wont to be 
bled regularly every spring, with the idea that it pre- 
vented sickness. He need not be under the necessity 
of ** proving" it upon himself. 

But lest the Homceopathist should not be satisfied 
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with this allopathio illustration, I will take one from 
HomcBopathy also. Hahnennann and his followers 
assert most stoutly that camphor removes the totality ot 
Bymptoms called cholera. If this be so, then, according 
to the sole law, we should find that camphor always 
produced in the healthy a totality of symptoms resem- 
bling this disease. Does it do this ? Not at all. The 
effects of camphor upon the healthy are very far from 
being the ^^ image of the disease" termed cholera. To 
knake out these two totalities to be alike would tax onejs 
credulity as much as it would to believe that a cow 
and an elephant bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. The effects of a hundred other substances 
resemble cholera quite as much as do those of cam- 
phor. :' 

Again. If similia stmilibus curantur be the sole 
law under which cures are effected, then we should 
be able to prove, either that the vital powers are never 
competent to cure disease alone and unassisted by 
remedies, or, that they do it in conformity with the 
Homceopathic law. Hahnemann accepts the first horn 
of the dilemma ; and expressly asserts that the cures 
alleged to be effected by the vis medicatrix naturce 
are not cures. He has but a poor opinion of the 
efforts of the '* unintelligent vital powers," and quarrels 
with " the vulgar practice" for its imitation of nature's 
bungling operations. 

Now there is no fact more thoroughly established, 
both by common and professional observation, than 
that the curative tendency in the system is compe 



'c 
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tent to cure a large proportion of the attacks of 
disease without the assistance of any remedy. This 
is certainly true of the numberless trivial ailments, 
slight colds, temporary headaches, etc., which so 
often get well without medicine, and alike with or 
without its shadow, the Homceopathic globule. Per- 
haps, however, the Homceopathist would claim that 
these are not really diseases, although each case mani- 
festly presents its group, its "totality of symptoms." 
I remark again then, that what I have said of the 
ourative tendency of nature is certainly true of all 
roild canes of what are ternfed self-limited diseases — 
those which have a certain defined set of processes to 
go through, such as measles, small-pox, etc. When 
these maladies have finished their course, the vital 
powers restore the healthy condition of the system, 
removing all the consequences of the disease. The 
same is true too of other diseases. In all mild cases, 
with proper diet and regimen, the vital powers are 
able to cure them. And in the practice of every judi- 
cious physician, a large share of the medication 
employed aims at assisting the curative tendency of 
nature, and removing obstacles out of its way, so that 
its action may be free and undisturbed. 

Ai* then the vis medicatrix naturce effects cures, it 
has its principles upon, which it does this — in other 
words, it has its laws of cure. The Homceopathic law 
of cure then is not the sole law. 

Bat I go farther than this. Not only is it untrue 
that timilia timilibus curantur is the sole law of 
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thcrapeotic?, but there is no proof that it is even one 
among the many laws of cure which are employed in 
the removal of disease. Future observation may estab- 
lish it as one of these laws, but Homceopathic observa- 
tion has not done it. 

Law is a word of high import in science. It means 
something more than a theory or hypothesis. Mere 
theory proves nothing. It may make a show of pro- 
bability. That i?, one theory or hypothetical explana- 
tion may be more probable than another. It may 
suggest, too, observation which may result in the dis- 
cover v of a law. But in itself it has none of the 
attributes of a law in the proper meaning of that word. 
Nothing is worthy of being called a law but a princu 
pic established upon good and substantial proofs. 

I am satisfied upon the showing of Homoeopathists 
themselves, and I trust that I shall satisfy my readers 
also, that tKe doctrine, similia similibus curantur^ is 
not one of the established laws of therapeutics ; 
and not only so, but that as a theory it is 
exceedingly improbable. Almost all the facts to 
which Homoeopathists appeal for the support of this 
doctrine, not only fail altogether to be explained 
by it, but they have a satisfactory explanation 
on other principles. And the remainder of these 
facts have as yet had none but a hypothetical 
explanation, and therefore it involves a mere estimate 
of probabilities to choose between a Homoeopathic 
explanation, and that which may be based upon some 
other hypothesis. In deciding any question in science, 
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snch unexplained facts are of course not to he relied 
upon, hoMfever much they may be prized by the mere 
theorizer ; and our reliance must be upon facts which 
in the present state of our knowledge we are able to 
explain. 

Let us then examine some of the principal facts 
which Hahnemann and others adduce in support of 
the central doctrine of his system. 

One of the facts greatly relied upon by Homoeopa- 
th ists, and very frequently quoted, is thus rather 
awkwardly announced by Hahnemann in his Organon, 
(p. 95.) " Frozen sour crout is frequ-ently applied to a 
limb that is recently frozen, or sometimes it is rubbed 
with snow." 

The idea of Homoeopathists seems to be that a 
limb is frozen by cold as a positive agent, and that the 
cold united with water making it snow, or with the 
sourcrout, is only similar to cold united with air, and 
not the same thing. It is only upon such an unphilo- 
sophical, may I not say ridiculous, idea, that the fact 
referred to can be tortured into an illustration of the 
doctrine, similia similibus curantur. 

But how is a limb frozen ? Simply by the abstrac- 
tion of heat. And how is it restored to its natural 
state ? By a restoration of its heat ; in other words, 
by the communication of heat to it. Whatever may 
be the applications, it is the heat in them that restores 
the limb. This can be done, either rapidly by warm 
water or warm air, or slowly by cold (that is, less 
warm) applications, in the shape of cold water, or 
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snow, or ^^ frozen aonr-croat," it matters not which. 
And it has been found by experience that it is much 
better to restore the limb slowly, than it is to do it 
rapidly. This is thie reason, and the only one, why 
we should not make warm but cold (less warm) appli- 
cations to a fn>zen limb. The schoolboy recognizes 
tkit same principle when he warms his almost frozen 
fingers gradually, and thus avoids the aching which 
he know9 by bitter experience follows too sudden a 
transition fnnn cold to warmth He does it in a 
iwiitr air than he would do it in if he stood directly 
b«&vre the fire« In this case air, and not water, is the 
wmtimm by which the heat is applied — ^this is the only 
piMttt of ditiV'nfnce between it and the case of the 
fKVK^n limb restored by the snow or cold water. * 

T\> make the explanation still more clear, if neces- 
sary% obeenre the circumstances, under which a frozen 
Umb is restored^ VThen the snow, if that be the 
artit^le use^K is applied^ it does not of itself restore the 
UmK but only moderates the process by which it is 
dv>lK^ The warm air of the room restores it, and the 
snow prerents the air frt)m doing it too rapidly. 
tSnow would not restore it if the surrounding air were 
muth below the freezing point, neither would cold 
water. The friction which is commonly used with 
the snow is not essential, but is a valuable auxiliary. 
It aids the restoration simply by exciting the nervous 
energy and the circulation of the part. 

But Dr. Webelhocft asserts that the Esquimaux 
apply snow to frozen limbs in the cold air, and sue- 
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ceed in restoring them. This may be the case when 
the weather is not very severe, and when the limb is 
not badly frozen. The explanation is obvious. The 
enveloping snow acts as a non-conductor, preventing 
the air from abstracting the heat of the limb any far- 
ther, and the internal portion of the limb being still 
warm, and retaining its circulation, extends its heat 
outwardly, and in so gradual a way as to effect the 
restoration in the best manner. But this could not be 
done if the air were very cold, and if the limb were 
very thoroughly frozen ; in that case, a resort to a 
warm apartment would be absolutely necessary. 

The treatment of burns is often referred to as illus- 
trating the operation of Hahnemann's law of ciire. 

It is the popular belief that a slight burn can be 
cured by holding the burnt part for a little time very 
near the fire. It is to be observed, however, that this 
expedient has the reputation of curing only in those 
oases which are so slight, that they would get well at 
any rate. But granting that heat does exert in such 
cases a curative influence, it certainly affords no 
proof of the truth of the doctrine similia simtlibus 
curantur. If heat will cure the effects of heat, it is 
not an example of like curing like^ but of same curing 
%ame^ which is quite another thing.* 



♦ If this be the proper way to interpret and illustrate this law, 
hen opium should be the HomoBopathic remedy for the effects of 
opium, calomel for the effects of calomel, etc. Indeed I once knew an 
experimenter in HomoBopathy to administer a few drops of paregoric 
to relieve the effects of an overdose of laudanum. The overdose wa« 
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Besides if heat be the HomcBopathio remedy for a 
Itmti — if it really have that peculiar *' affinity" for it, 
which renders it a specific for that totality, then it 
should cure severe as well as mild cases. Bat this it 
i» m>t pretended that it will do. 

But it is s«id« that some of the applications which 
cuit' sevens' burns^ such as alcohol and oil of tarpen- 
lioe^ act upon the Ilomceopathic principle. If they do 
;!^\ they iHi^cht to pnxluce upon the skin in health 
elRy^ simiUr to the ** totality of symptoms" pre- 
jh^9l^t bv a bum. Hinncpopathists may believe that 
<Wy ^K\ but it \r\>u)d be impossible for one not oom- 
m^ttM lv> IKviKn^thy to see anything bat the very 
it^^VN^IiM&t nrsi^mbiancie between the stimulating effect 
vf AvVv^bK^l «vr turpentine applied to the skin, and that 
v^^m^it^Mfi «vf tKi«U!» presented by a burn, especially if 
it W *t *U s<^x^f^^ The elTect of mustard comes 
iHiMi^N^ Iv't iit^ ;ji»4 therefore acc^^rding to Hahnemann's 
i^Vk >KV^i,{ Sj^ ttts^re lUMiKtopathic to it ; but who ever 
tV«*^3^t ^vf if^Nitii^i^ a burn with mustard ? Then 
lvN\ tWi^ ai^ HNtheJT rMuedies successful in caring 
^m^ xctiK>h |v^K)uoe no perceptible effect upon a 
iHiMiiliU ^iHi. ;Mlc)i as sweet oil, a mixture of sweet oil 
A^ )iii\^xaiti^r% nK4a$ses> eto« No one will pretend 
ti^t tK^(»(»e articles produce effects which are the 
^^ iiw^^p^''^ ^^ ^1^^ di$eaM or injury presented to us iu 
iW <«^ iVT a burn. 

¥»^( % W|t ^" ^w " W tW ptrvforic had the desired effect, jast as heat 
tj^MrMt Wnn«i tint w^MiM ftl well if let alone. 
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It is to be further remarked ia regard to the two 
cases to which I have referred, that they have ho bear- 
ing upon the alleged efficacy of infiaitesimal doses. 
It has never been pretended that an infinitesimal 
degree of heat will cure a burn, or an infinitesimal 
amount of snow or frozen sour crout will restore a 
frozen limb. Allopathic quantities are used, and 
dynamizing with " downward" shakes has never been 
suggested. Even the stimulating articles which arc 
applied to burns, as alcohol and turpentine, are em- 
ployed by the strictest of the sect in the ** coarser" 
form, instead of a potentized dilution. 

In the introduction to Hahneman's Organon there 
are more than fifty pages of what he terms " exam- 
ples of Homoeopathic cures performed unintentionally 
by physicians of the old school of medicine." The 
reasoning which appropriates these cases as proofs of 
the truth of the doctrine, similia similibus curantur^ 
is of the loosest character. I know not where I have 
seen the rules of evidence so entirely disregarded as 
they are throughout these fifty pages. Statements, 
allnsions and bare hints, that have the faintest sem- 
blance of relevancy to the point at issue, are pressed ' 
into the service, and gravely paraded as undoubted 
proofs. If a remedy chance in any case to be the 
antecedent of a recovery, though there bo not the 
slightest proof that it was the cause, it is eagerly 
taken by Hahnemann as proof of his doctrine, if the 
disease recovered from bear the remotest resemblance 
to any effect that the remedy was ever known or 
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imsLfiiM^ tA prodace npon the system. And though 
H^x^^^nann^ a$ the re^ider will reoollect, lays great 
«r«55 aj%i« oh»mng the groap or totality of symp- 
Kx»$ iv«^$*fQ;«Nl by m disease, and the similar totality 
<i^: ^iSrv*:^? of ihe remedy which cures it, yet in this 
iooutii^uHis default in the Organon, he constantly 
Kn^w^ his icv'oelusioas upon single symptoms, or upon 
CfvHiw A* <ni«lL that they cannot with any propriety 
W oaHk^iJ tv'^alisiif^ Some of his conclusions also are 
Jmwti fwiin lueJK^ iduvs^yocrasie^ Though it is obvious 
ih^t no idJk'r^'nces can properly be made in regard to 
l&<? KHTvltnarv effects of medicines, from any effects re« 
siiUing frvMii individual peculiarity, yet Hahnemann 
di^ps not hesitate to make such inferences when they 
will suit his pQrpo$e> being careful, however, to avoid 
them when thev will not« 

SiAoh modes of reasoning are constantly leading 
Hahnemann into the grossest inconsistencies. I must 
be content, however, with giving a single example 
from this Urge collection of so-called experience. Satis- 
fy ing himself, as he does, with such loose resem- 
blances between diseases, and the effects of their 
remedies upon the healthy, he often makes the same 
remedy to be applicable to diseases of various and 
even opposite character. Thus he speaks of Bella- 
donna as the cure for hydrophobia, different kinds of 
madness and melancholy, scarlet fever, and ** amau- 
rosis with colored spots before the eyes." And I will 
not tax the patience of the reader with the long list 
of maladies to which he says that opium has a Homceo- 
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pathio affinity, and of which it is therefore the 
remedy. How it can cover so many and sach diffe- 
rent totalities is not easily comprehended. 

But suppose that the doctrine similia similibus 
curantur is true, how then, let us inquire, ought 
we to conduct the provings of remedies upon the 
healthy ? 

There should he great care in the selection of the 
subjects of the experiments. They should be persons 
in perfect health, so that the effects of disease may 
not be intermixed in. our records with the effects of 
the remedy. 

We should be very careful to distinguish the effects 
of medicine from the effects of other causes operating 
upon the system — air, food, water, mental influences, 
electrical and other states, etc. And when any doubt 
exists, it should be solved by experiments upon 
various subjects. Many and very accurate experi- 
ments must be made, and results must be very judi- 
ciously and laboriously compared, before the totality 
of the effects of any remedy can be fully and correctly 
ascertained. 

The size of the doses used in these provings is a 
matter of no small importance. The effects of diffe- 
rent doses should be carefully not^d, so that a compa- 
rison may be instituted between them. Especially 
should this be done if in one case an ordinary dose be 
used, and in another an infinitesimal one. 

These rules cannot but commend themselves to 
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the oocninon sense of my readers ; and yet Homoeopa- 
Ihic obeenration tramples upon them all. 

The records of the provings show that Homoeopathic 
pffovers are not particularly cautions in the selec- 
tioD of their subjects. Indeed, in one of their stand- 
aid works, Jahr*s Manual (as the translator informs 
Qs in the introduction), the efifects of medicines upon 
the sick are indiscriminately mingled with their effects 
apoQ the healthy. 

Agmio. No distinction is made between the efifects 
of the remedy and the effects of other causes. 
The llorooeopathic ohserver takes his subject, and, 
as he thinks, imsmlates him, by cutting off the 
IIM of a few articles, coffee, spices, perfumery, 
etc He does indeed consider that other causes affect 
him. but only as modifying somewhat the influence 
of the remedy which is under triaL In his view the 
subject is about as thoroughly insulated for his experi- 
ments as the subject of the electrician's experiments is 
when placed upon the insulating stool. He makes 
hi$ rocofd aocoidingly, putting down -all phenomena, 
physical, mental, and moral, that he witnesses in 
him« as the etfect^^ of the medicine. 

And it makes no difference whether the doso is 
Ut^ or smalK or even infinitesimal. At least so we 
may justly infer from the summings up of the records 
of pn>vings« and from the hints which we find in 
U^HiKt\>(vithio biX>ks on the subject. Hahnemann liim- 
si^lu the great exemplar, is very lax on this point. 

lis first pn>vings were made with the ordinary doses 
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usqd by physicians. And while in his Organon, (p. 
203), he states in the text that the doses to be used 
are the doses ordinarily used by praotitioners, in a 
note at the bottom of the same page he says that 
recently he had ^^ judged it more proper to administer 
only doses that are very weak and extenuated to a 
very high degree." It is rather singular that he 
should make this announcement in a note, and only 
incidentally. If he had from proper evidence come to 
this conclusion^ and had at all appreciated the impor- 
tance of it, he would have inserted it in the text, and 
would have given his reasons for it in full. But Hah- 
nemann makes little note of the difference between 
ordinary doses and the infinitesimals, great as you 
have seen it to be, either in the provings or in the 
treatment of disease. And the same is true of all 
Homceopathists. 

The insulation of the system, so coolly assumed as 
a fact by Homceopathists, impossible as it is in rela- 
tion to ordinary doses, is obviously a still greater im- 
possibility in relation to doses of an infinitesimal 
amount. It is, we may say, a self-evident impossibil- 
ity on the face of it, that a man can be subjected to 
the supreme control of an infinitesimal quantity of 
common salt or chalk, and that this should produce all 
the bodily and mental phenomena which he exhibit's 
for days and even weeks. 

But even if it were possible that substances should be 
80 excessively diluted as Homceopathists pretend, and 
that an infinitesimal dose of any substance thus 



£aixsm jjioit-d <xert mne considerable inflaenoe upon 
me ^vsa^ou riAi indoeaee woali ineTitaUy be nentra- 
X3L-^ ^5 ^atf wrJi of inAi wcc* eomkig opoa it from 
(icitfr5«tJ«BCLac«9wae»:niAB:&elTdiTided and asthorongbly 
a^ci;-^! ji ';ae zzm^ui^ ciieflaeaits aroand ns. Every 
SfTfejQ v^ioal ^ufxxe ^ «» dttrsed with attenaations 
iK 4QuLtfs«i» '■a.-jfor oiKred 5wii fiir and near, and 
;fitf -VTtOttr ic w:ia:a w diiok woald be impreg- 
moau. ir*c3. 3Ximi>isiasal ijees of the thoosands of 
3i*mim*:«^ loiI mnLinottl qu&x^Ss. vbiek in tbe lapse of 
5nm>^ 4it!ni jetfa j&v>a£ in i; ^t ibie side of lake, or sea, 
4r ^''itr ITnf :«Qi^ni2S(5tua2$ aaii oinixaiions of the oon- 
:lQtal^*4 j^QUtnc ^r:ai£ a3ii vmrer w>ald be quite ^ 
«itiv\;iUi. m ^3k.atminfai^ a^i polemizing the sab- 
:iitiin4V^ :«ut<M«m>m£ £L ^Stfcs^ as the Homceopath's rub- 
)iint ^'tU. :::li( <a2<>i:r /c 3LiJl£« cr h^ dowcmward shakes 
>%M-4^ iiu ibp^ 7U;«ui]& r^ wvcil wookl be a great 
W>rt>burx A? ^/im^svmft^O:^ wcswdies* and we should 
>r v^^vvv^A4l ?/ fcx <ii]i£^»f^<^ aaii cicAfiasied rariety of 

Civ ^x»\ns4«r <rv<t.» <c eSecss ciixi;ained in the 
'W^iv^^fw! ^v^fMWMOts ^^ ycv>^3WSs. a» nothing bat con« 
^i^»^. "vvw^-^^ Alii 1 <tjia :j*tif no characteristics by 
'^•hvvV Aiv^ tts^i^x vinii W d)s4in^ishfd from another. 
C^\^ *^ ji i. xv^Tji >lx:^l^cil a«;k^ a;»d each seems to be a 
AMi.v^rvM^ ^K j^'^ viir)KMi$i ^*' I^MMMd^na and sensations 
#V!fc: xNm:v., 3vc55?!;>vji' V ^^ii^n^nL How the Homceopa- 
tVc5»{ ^>j^ii >v^k^ a^ yimoixi*} «$* of them, is beyond 
'ftx ?y"%v5 V <^>x;;ftf< TW <\Mnpati$(Hi of such totali- 
«K^ ^^\9;M^«i^ ;ii ^MM <!iiKS«$ oYiMT forty closely printed 
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pages) with the symptoms of diseases as witnessed in 
the sick room, appears to my Allopathic mind as 
rather a formidable work ; and I think the reader will 
not accuse me of any want of candor when I say, that 
I doubt whether any such comparison is ever faith- 
fully made by Homceopathic physicians. 

The mode of Hahnemann's provings, which I have 
developed in these pages, is universally received by 
Homceopathists. Professor Henderson does indeed 
allow, in speaking of the ^' exuberance of Hahne- 
mann's details," that he " did err in recording trivial 
occurrences among the symptoms that followed the 
taking of the medicines." But he denies that ^^ his 
error in the smallest degree affects the practical use 
of his provings." A strange assertion is this. All 
error does practical harm, and just in proportion to the 
amount of the error. If Hahnemann in his provings 
has recorded but few ** trivial occurrences," as Dr. 
Henderson seems to think, then his error is small, and 
the " practical use of the provings" is but little im- 
paired. But, if what is trivial and irrelevant vastly 
preponderates over what bears any relation to the 
remedy, then the provings are worthless in practice. 
And this is just the truth in regard to those provings 
which were made with the ordinary doses. Very 
nearly all the records of their effects are irrelevant, 
and what is relevant cannot be separated from the 
mass of rubbish with which it is mingled. And the 
provings by infinitesimal doses have not even an infi- 
nitesimal amount of relevancy. 
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Ttiero are two errors in HomcBopathio provings 
which are fatal to their practical usefulness ; viz. : 
dUff^anling the difiference between ordinary and 
iafinit«»iiiial doses, and assuming that all phenomena 
ia tlK» »y9tem come from the medicine under trial. 
Aad% ^T«ii if it be true, as Homceopathists assert, that 
#«? ka«kwMi^ of the influence of any medicine upon 
<i¥9>iMSi^ is tic^ be deriTcd from obeenration of its effects 
mfMi iW li<MdthT« this observation, in order to be of 
aUT yrfc dk dl TaliWk must be conducted upon princi- 
|iiM( <NiimtT <iidRNh»it from those of the Homceopathio 

|NN»na^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXAlflNATION OF THE DOCTRINES OF HOMCEOPATHY, 

CONTINUED. 

There is much discrepancy between diflferent lead- 
ing Homceopathists in relation to the range of their 
doses ; and not only so, but the practice of each one 
presents discrepancies, which show conclusively that 
Homceopathic observation of the influence of remedies 
upon disease is valueless. That the reader may see 
for himself that this is so, I will devote a little space 
to the examination of this point. 

The doses administered in Homceopathic practice, 
especially at the present time, have an exceedingly wide 
range. Hahnemann himself, although he recom- 
mended the thirtieth dilution for common use, and 
asserted that even the smell of a globule containing the 
one thousandth part of a drop of this dilution) would, 
in some susceptible cases cure disease, did sometimes 
resort to even Allopathic doses, as for example in the 
treatment of cholera with camphor. Professor Hen- 
derson says that modern Homceopathists employ, 
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especially in acnte diseases, the lower attennations 
ft.»r tho iiK>8t part, and sometimes even the original 
'* itiMiher tinctures," Laurie, of Edinburgh, says that 
he cxHisiders ^' the whole range from the first attenua- 
tiou to the thirtieth, and even upwards, useful, acoord- 
iii^ to the nature of the case." And Dr. Marey of 
New \ork, (a prominent Homoeopathist, I suppose, as 
he ha3 publi::^ied a system of theory and practice, and 
x» one of the editors of a Homoeopathic Journal), re- 
mark*—** We are constantly presented with well- 
authentieate^.! cures by the undiluted tinctures and 
low dilutions^ and have also as thoroughly understood 
and sucoetfsXuUy practised the higher attenuations." 
Uii» idea i^ that there are ^^ almost innumerable gra^ 
datioo9 of impressibility," requiring corresponding 
variatioa^ of doses ; And this seems to be the idea of 
Ho*iKiH>pathists generally. The Homceopathio physi- 
vMau must» 1 think, have uncommon discrimination, 
ii; h<» v^n decide oorrtHHiy in the case of each patient, 
to wuat (K>iut in this almost infinite scale of suscepti- 
UkUtiee h^ beloyugsu And if he should chance to err, 
aud yive a dose of a low dilution, or of a ^'mother tinc- 
ture^ to a patient so susceptible, that he ought only 
to siueU of a globule moistened with the thousandth 
part of a dr\>p of the thirtieth dilution, the effect must 
be horribly destructive. 

If meitioines produce in infinitesimal doses such 
eAWts as are attributed to them, and if there be such 
wid0 dillerenoes in the susceptibility of the sick, it 
:ua$t be very important to fix upon exactly the right 
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dose in each case. And if an infinitesimal dose of a 
medicine, carefally prepared with just the right 
amount of agitation and trituration, be appropriate to 
a case, then it would certainly be very injurious to 
the patient to give a million of such doses at once. 
Nothing can be more obvious than this ; and yet 
Homoeopathists do not appear to be aware of it, for in 
their dosing of the sick they jump about among the 
millionths, billionths, quadrillionths, and decillionths, 
with a sort of frisky freedom. 

' The range of doses in Allopathy is somewhat 
smaller than the range of doses in Homoeopathic prac- 
tice. For example, while the Allopathic physician 
calls the one sixth of a grain of tartar emetic a very 
small dose, and three grains (eighteen times that 
amount) a large one, the Homoeopathic physician calls 
the decillionth of a grain a small dose, and a million, 
billion, quadrillion of such doses, what? Why, a 
small dose too. The arithmetic of Homoeopathy seems 
to deprive those who venture its airy flights of all 
power of appreciating differences of quantity. . Differ- 
ences as wide as that between an atom and a world, 
they soem hardly to note or to know. 

That my readers may see that I am not misrepre- 
senting Homoeopathic practice, I will refer them to 
some cases reported by Prof. Henderson. He is, per- 
hiaps, less adventurous than most Homoeopathists in 
his leaps among the millions and trillions and deciU 
lions ; and yet these cases show that it is not at all 
uncommon for him to change the medicine whiob he 

4 
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18 giving in any case to the amonnt of six, twelve^ 
even eighteen dilations. 

As one reads these reports of oases, the changes do 
not strike him as being so very great, becaase they 
are announced with such small figures. Bat if he 
undertake to estimate them, he finds that they are 
immense. Thus, when belladonna 13, is changed for 
belladonna 6, the alteration seems small, because the 
figures are so. But, in reality, a drop of belladonna 
6 (the 6th dilation) contains, as I reckon it, just one 
hundred millions of millions more of the belladonna 
than a drop of the 13th dilution does. But he makes 
much greater leaps than this in his dosings. I could 
cite many examples from these cases, but one must 
suffice. In the case to which I refer (which the 
reader will find on page 43 of Henderson^s Inquiry), 
the patient had taken, during the day, ^^ bellad. 18," 
every hour, for three doses, and then every two hours, 
and at night it was changed for " bellad. 6" — a 
change, you observe, of twelve dilutions ; and how 
many millions of millions that is, I will not stop to 
calculate. What a change of susceptibility must 
have occurred in only a few hours in that patient, to 
require such an enormous change in the amount of 
the dose ! Or, perhaps, there was no such change of 
susoeptibility ; but the Professor found that the 
patient was not as susceptible as he first supposed, 
and that, on that account, he increased the dose. If 
S0| I do not understand how he knew just what point 
to strike in this tremendous leap on the scale of doses. 
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Tiiat he did strike the right point, I suppose that he 
deemed to be certain ; for he continued the medicine 
in thd same dose the next day, and the day after the 
patient was well enough to go to his work.* 

Absurd as this wide range of doses from the weaker 
to the stronger attenuations is, it is still rnore absurd 
when Homoeopathists extend it still farther, and take 
in, as they now very generally do, the common forms 
of medicines. If, however, a mathematical law of 
the comparative effects of doses, which Hahnemann 
announces in his Organon as discovered by him, be 
really an established law, it at least lessens very 
materially the absurdity of this wide range of dosing. 
On the 297th p^gc, he says : " The effects of a dose 
are by no means diminished iQ the same proportion as 
the quantity of tbe rpedjcin^l substance is attenuated." 
And in a nois he states the l^w very definitely, thus : 
'* (Pappose th^t one drop of t^ inixture containing the 
tenth of a gr^in of any mediciqal substance produces an 
•flfepts a ; ^ drop of another mi^tu recontainipg rnere- 

m 

ly ap hundredth part of ^ grain of. this same sub- 
•taQoe, lyill only produce an efrect= 2 ; if it con- 
t«ip9 a ten thousandth part of a grain, the effect will 
t>e^ } ; and if a millionth, it will ba= % ; and so on 
progressively. The effects of the remedy on the body 

* Such cases show, either that it makes no difference what dilution 
it given, or th^t HornfBop^thic doctors have a wonderfuJ tact at estinnat- 
iog degrees and changes of susceptibility, and that on a scale almost 
infinite. The latter horn of the dilemma will probably be accepted 
by most of them, as their modesty is rather Homoeopatliic in amount, 
and if apt to admit of aammjstioni of wisdom. 



will mervtv be (limintslwii aboat one half each time 
that rhtf quatuttry ia^ rethorced nine tenths of what it 
wtis btffurtj."^ AU thb has a rery scientific air, and 
Iik;Iv::il lilct) rtf«iLluio^ the anticipation of Hahnemann, 
thttt th<» 9xt of eorins: wv^qM at length *' approach to 
ih*i ^rrw tltj^r^^? *^f certainty as the science of mathe- 
ttiatic^'^ Ami if thi$ Ji^etrtne be tme, it is certainly 
a vt^rx itttfH?rt;int ami wunderfdl discovery. Bnt, for« 
itmUy :imi explicitly as it was announced, it never 
st*ettied ti^ ^in any enrrency among the followers of 
Hiihtieiniitttt : ami I believe that he himself has never 
evt«ti alluUed tQ it in any other place in all hisexten- 
5uve w^>rk:j* 

There is ^larins? inconsistency in the wide range of 
Ji>8es m>w so uutver^^Ily avii>pted by Homceopathists. 
If both ordiuarv di^^tes and infinitesimal ones core dis- 
easey they must obviously do it in difTerent ways. 
The action of the, pi>tenti2ed infinitesimal upon the 
s\>te!n tuust be tejjulated by difierent principles from 
thv»cie which ^>Yen:i the action of the same article in 
it:it cruv!e form. This truth is sometimes distinctly 
rTH>>^ai2ed by Hahnemann and other Homoeopathic 
Nv titers* in ci>ntra$ting the effects of " coarse medi- 
01 ue^^^ am) attenuated ones. And yet they continually 
vU^iuregarvt it, both in their reasonings and in their 
practice. 

Let me then illustrate this truth in a familiar man- 
ner You see a heavy weight raised by a rope. Sup- 
po^e now that some one take from that rope a fila- 
ment so small that it is invisible, and with this raises 
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the same weight. We should say at once that the 
rope and the filament do not raise the height upon 
the same principles — that some new power is given to 
the filament which is not possessed by the rope. 
* True,' says the Homoeopathist, * that is clear enough ; 
and we claim that a new power is given to medicine 
by trituration and attenuation !' Why then, I ask, do 
you not adhere to this view of the subject ? You are 
not consistent with yourself. While you say that a 
new power is given to the infinitesimal which does not 
belong to the medicine in its crude state, and that by 
this power it cures disease ; you at the same time 
claim, that the law, similia similibus curaniur, is the 
principle on which both infinitesimals and crude 
medicines effect cures, which is as absurd as to say 
that the invisible filament raises the weight upon the 
same principle that the rope does. 

But perhaps you will say that it is by some portion 
of the crude medicine, which by accident becomes 
attenuated, that the cure is efl'ected, and that the 
same result would have been obtained if only an infi- 
nitesimal quantity of the same article had been used. 
If so, why use the mother tinctures and the crude 
medicines at all ? And especially do I ask, why use 
the crude camphor in one of the most formidable of all 
diseases — the cholera ; a practice which, so far as I 
know, is universal among Homoeopathists ? 

The reader has observed that Hahnemann regards 
disease as a mere group of symptoms. He his 
nothing to do with their causes, and he uni- 
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furttily speaks wfth contempt of all efforts oa ibe part 
vi phy:<iciati« ^^ to search the interior of the human 
eo«>tiuiiiy.'^ Tpun thi::? point he holds this language — 
^' \n what manner the vital principle produces morbid 
tuilicatiuusjt in the system* is to the physician a useless 
i(Ut's/iuHy and will therefore, for ever remain nnan- 
5^wvrt?U. Only that which is necessary for him to 
ktK»v \^t th<» Uistfase^ and which is fally sufficient tot 
iho |w*«^»«ket!t \>f ctin?^ has the Lord of Life rendered 
t,^iut^U ^ tk*f senses.** It is the external symptoms, 
^>Kfr4t?rlMH?v t^At aIott<> constitute in his view the 
vftPiiMx*^. >*hiv6t ht» fci? t^ attack with his remedies.* 

Vukti ^^^--K *rt^ tht? Yit>w$ of Homoeopathists gene- 
^•^^i Visit *^«tti^*t^v\^ of evidence might be cited to 
j^vMt^ ^^ujt ;: ^«t \ will only quote as a specimen the 
U»ii<i«*.<<^ s^i^ tV. Hw^te^* one of the most prominent 
U>.^Vs^^*«^tVtf*tJ!fc t^!t tht* cvmntry. " The sole inquiry 
v^* vV v^\^^^^*v^^'' 5«iy^ h«»^ * MS after the symptoms, 
>x^^*v^>s^ ijN^' ^x ^^"^*5\»^^^* *^^R^^ deti^rmine his choice of a 
^. •^^.v> :: jfc^f iirrt;\sft iJti^ t\iUtt«fSs or aecuraov with which 
^Sys>«v ^^^t ^•*N>fvu r^^5^ th*i» <*nUK» management of the 
y'^>^v<. \s^ ^^^!^^f^:^^^? \^¥^i\»ts xipi>n the correct exami- 
¥^!^'i^^ sv5:^ th^ (vii?W«f^ and not uptm any possible opi- 
^^^j^>ft vv«vv»^ir^ ih^ •iv»#irrrand essence of the disease, 
^>^j^ Hus^n vt^rt^<\l >rJt^ws i?<f*ncerning its concealed seat ; 
Xs^'^xw^ xwit^ but the symptoms are to be accepted 
^it^ vho ^uul** of ih«? treatment, because in them no 

Y^ry dUlVrent frx>m this are the views of Allopathic 
)^^\Haiis^ They find out, so far as they can, the 
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causes of the symptoms, the seat and the nature of 
the disease, and for this purpose look at all the evi- 
dence \^hich the present condition and the past history 
of the case furnish. We "will take a very familiar 
example. If a patient have pain in the head, the 
rational physician considers it important to discover 
whether this symptom is produced by a disordered 
stomach, a determination of blood to the head, or 
some other cause ; and applies his remedies accord* 
ingly. But the Homoeopathist regards all such 
inquiries as '* useless questions" and aims his reme- 
dies only at a group of symptoms, of which the pain 
in the head is one. 

As Homoeopathists look only at the symptoms which 
are '* evident to the senses" as their guide in the 
treatment of disease, a knowledge of ** the interior of 
the human economy," however interesting it may be 
to the curious mind, is of no manner of advantage to 
them. They therefore, as a body, wholly neglect the 
study of anatomy, physiology and pathology. These 
have no place in the science of their therapeutics. 
Some affect to deny this charge ; but it is useless. 
The evidence of its truth is to be found on almost 
every page of standard writers on Homoeopathy. The 
neglect of these departrnents of medical science, 
being the legitimate result of their doctrine, is everjc- 
where palpably manifest. 

Homceopathists attempt to support their doctrines 
by a great variety of illustrations, all of which are 
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grossly fallacious. The fallacy of a few of them, I 
propose DOW to point out to the reader. 

Many illustrations are drawn by Homceopathists 
from the effects of medicines in ordinary doses, well- 
pulverised or diluted. They would have us admit 
that, because some grains of a remedy will produce 
more effect when thus prepared than when it is given 
in a omde unprepared state in a large amount, there- 
fore a single grain of it diffused through a liquid more 
in bulk than the whole world, or even many worlds, 
will give to each drop a peculiar medicinal power — a 
conclusion which is altogether too great a leap for 
common minds, and is within the capabilities only of 
such minds as have been ^^ spiritualized" and ^' dyna- 
mized" by the etherealizing processes of Homceopathio 
belief. 

The fallacy of the illustration from vaccination so 
often used by Homoeopathists is of a similar character. 
Here an effect which pervades the whole system, it is 
true, is produced by a very small quantity of matter. 
But how small ? Is it infinitesimal ? Certainly not. 
Let the Homoeopathist, instead of vaccinating some 
fifty or an hundred persons with a grain of the virus, 
make a solution of it so weak, that if a whole grain 
were used it would be diffused through whole oceans 
of water, and then let him vaccinate with this solu- 
tion, and if he succeed in producing the vaccine vesi- 
cle, I will grant that his illustration would havd some 
show of reason. But even then it would be in fact 
materially defective. For while the vaccine virus has 
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the power of reproducing itself, and thus spreads from 
the mere point where it is introduced and affects the 
whole system, the infinitesimal globule has no such 
power, and if it produce any effect, must do it in 
altogether a different manner. 

The same fallacy is seen in the illustrations which 
are drawn from the extreme divisibility of matter. A 
single specimen will be sufficient to exhibit the fallacy 
of all these illustrations. 

Dr. Stratten, in his Preface to Hahnemann's Orga- 
non, in alluding to the scepticism of many in regard 
to the efficiency of infinitesimal doses, relates an expe- 
riment which he says " may serve to explain the 
degree of dilution substances are capable of. One 
grain of nitrate of silver was dissolved in fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty grains of distilled water, to which were 
added two grains of muriatic acid — a gray precipitate 
of chloride of silver was evident in every part of the 
liquor." 

Dr. Stratten would have us believe, that becauso 
the grain of nitrate of silver diffused in fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty grains of water, could be visibly 
detected by a chemical test, therefore a grain of it, 
diffused through more water than is contained in all 
the rivers, and lakes, and seas, and oceans on the 
earth, would impart to every drop of it a medicinal 
power, that would produce manifest effects upon the 
system, and be effectual in removing disease. Like 
other Homoeopathists, Dr. Stratten is somewhat care- 
less as to relative quantities. If he should infer that 
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because a rock or an elephant can crush a man, there- 
fore a pebble or a flea can do the same, this inference, 
absurd as it is, would be nothing like as absurd as the 
one which he makes in regard to his experiment ; for 
there is vastly less difference between a rock and a 
pebble, and between an elephant and a flea, than 
there is between his solution of nitrate of silver and 
the higher attenuations of Hahnemann. 

But the error of Dr. Stratten's inference is not one 
of quantity merely. The fact that a substance di& 
fused very minutely in a liquid can be detected by a 
chemical test, does not bear in the least upon the 
question, whether an extremely small quantity of an 
article minutely divided can affect the human system 
and cure disease. The two resultd have no relation, 
and no inference can be drawn frotn the one in regard 
to the other. No relation exists between themi, even 
if the attenuation to which the test is applied is ats 
minute as that which is used as a medicine-— *mtich 
less when it is vastly less minute. As well might 
Dr. Stratten infer that, because he can distinctly see 
his cow at a mile's distance, therefore her bellowing can 
he heard at the distance of a thouscmd or even a mil- 
lion of miles, as that, because a grain of nitrate of 
silver diffused in fifteen hundred and dixty grains of 
water can be detected by a little muriatic aoid, there- 
fore a single drop of a solution of it millionisof raillioas 
of times weaker than this can produce peroeptible me- 
dicinal effects upon the hunmn system. The want of 
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relation between the results is as palpable in the one 
case as in the other. 

HomcBopathists often speak of the imponderable 
agents as illustrating the action of their attenuated 
tnedioines, just as if powers can be given to common 
matter by trituration and dilution similar to those 
which are possessed by light, electricity and heat. 
Joslin says — " The higher attenuations are, in one 
sense, imponderable agents. Their medicinal part 
has no appreciable weight. Like light, caloric and 
electricity, they possess great activity." And he asks, 
*^ Who can say that if ponderable matter were made 
sufficiently fine, it would not exhibit as astonishing 
powers as light, caloric, or electricity ? Who can say 
that these imponderable agents do not derive their 
activity from that very circumstance ?" 

What a brilliant idea, that light and heat and elec- 
tricity are only common matter attenuated to a high 
degree, deriving all their powers from mere comminu- 
tion, as Joslin believes, or from the "downward 
shakes" of Hahnemann, given to it in the great refin- 
ing laboratories of nature. It is with such views of 
the astonishing revelations to which Homoeopathy is 
introducing us, that Joslin says — " It is the destiny 
of Homceopathia, not only to efi*ect a glorious revolu- 
tion in the art of healing, but to lead to new views 
of the constitution of matter. She is to become the 
handmaid of physical science, as well as the mistress 
of practical medicine." We are to hail " the sage of 
Coethen" not only as the " Newton of medicine," but 
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as a seoond Newton in the wide kingdom of general 
science ! 

Dr. Joslin gives the following illustration of what 
he deems to be the differenoe between Allopathy and 
Homoeopathy in practice — " Had it been customary 
with the older surgeons to extract splinters from the 
fingers by pounding them with a hammer, and some 
one had ultimately hit upon the expedient of doing it 
with a needle, should we not have heard a great out- 
cry against the innovation ? Says the old orthodox 
surgeon, ' This small-dose system has no efficiency. 
I, have been pounding here for two hours, and the 
splinter has barely started. My instrument is efficient, 
as you have evidence in the bruises. Do you think to 
dislodge the splinter with your insignificant Homoeo- 
pathic needle point ? It is contrary to the experience 
of three thousand years ; it is contrary to all analogy. 
I would as soon think of harnessing a musquito before 
my gig. I have deliberately adopted this maxim : to 
believe nothing which is incredible except on evidence 
which is overwhelming.' The surgeon of the new 
school replies — * Your instrument is ponderous and 
powerful, but not efficacious. Its force is worse than 
wasted on the living and distant parts. You might 
pound the patient to a jelly, before the splinter would 
come out. If you happen now and then to hit it, you 
are just as likely to drive it in. My instrument is 
small but effective. The whole secret consists in 
applying the force at the right point and in the right 
direction." 
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This is both amusing and plausible. But is it true ? 
Look a little at the terms of the comparison, and see 
whether Dr. Joslin had a due regard to relative quan- 
tities in making them. If you call to mind the Ho- 
moeopathic arithmetic developed in a former part of this 
essay, you will see that the difference between a ham- 
mer and such a needle as would be serviceable in 
getting out a splinter, is almost as nothing compared 
with that between an ordinary dose of medicine and 
an infinitesimal one. If the hammer is to be consi- 
dered as representing an Allopathic dose, then a 
needle, not only invisible, but so small as to defy all 
calculation or conception, must represent the Homceo- 
pathio dose.*" That such a needle can got out a 
splinter, is just about as ^' incredible" as that infinitesi- 
mal doses can cast out disease ; and we should hardly 
be deemed unreasonable, if we refuse to believe it, 
" except on evidence which is overwhelming." Be- 
sides, if the hammer represent medicine in its 
ordinary dose, almost all Homccopathists sometimes, 
not to say often, use the hammer, and Hahnemann 
himself used it in preference to the needle in the case 
of the cholera-splinter. 

' Hahnemann, in his illustrations of his theory 
presses everything into service that has the merest 

^ The same criticism could be made upon nearly all Dr. Joslin^s 
ilustrationff, as to his disregard of relative quantities. For example, 
ie speaks of the ^'succussed" preparations of Hahnemann having such 
curative power, that we can cure with them ''the most violent disease 
in a man by a dose which would not harm a motu^^ — he shiuld have 
said a flea — nay more, an invisible mite. 
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shadow of analogy to his ruling idea. I will give a 
few examples from a note on the 117th page of the 
Organon. « 

** Physical and moral diseases," he says, " are cured 
in the same manner ;" and of this truth he gives the 
following illustrations. 

*' Why does the brilliant planet Jupiter disappear in 
the twilight from the eyes of him who gazes at it ? 
Because a similar but more potent power, the light of 
breaking day, then acts upon these organs." So then, 
the sight of the planet Jupiter is, in the view of this 
second Newton of physical science, a physical disease 
in the ** eyes of him who gazes at it," and it is removed 
in accordance with similia similibus cwatUur, by " a 
similar but more potent power, the light of breaking 
day." The dose, however, in this case, is not an infi- 
nitesimal ; but the greater the dose of light the more 
perfect the cure. 

** With what are we in the habit of flatterinor the 
olfactory nerves when offended by disagreeable odors ? 
With snuff, which affects the nose in a similar man- 
ner, but more powerfully." Will a sniff from a phial 
containing a globule impregnated with the thirtieth 
dilution do this, or is it the experience of the old 
ladies that a good round Allopathic dose is necessary ? 

** By what means does the soldier cunningly remove 
from the ears of the compassionate spectator the cries 
of him who runs the gauntlet? By the piercing 
tones of the fife coupled with the noise of the drum. 
By what means do they drown the distant roar of the 
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enemy's cannon, which carries terror to the heart of 
the soldier ? By the deep-monthed clamor of the big 
dram.'' Here come' the large doses again. Bat if 
Homoeopathy apply to this case, the " big dram" is 
not needed, bat the finest sqaeak of a moase trod 
upon by a soldier, shoald saffice to cure the whole 
army of its fear of the enemy's cannon. 

'^ In the same manner moarning and sadness are 
eztingnished in the seal when the news reach as 
(even though they were false) of a still greater mis- 
fortune occurring to another." So then, in accordance 
with the sole law, all other sources of consolation, 
even those of religion, are useless ; and when any one 
is ajfflicted, the only way to cure him of this " moral 
disease," is to tell him of some one who has it much 
worse than he has. In this case, too, it seems that 
an infinitesimal dose will not answer. If a man break 
his leg, it will not cure him of his ^' mourning and 
sadness" to tell him of some one that has hurt his 
little finger — a dose as large as two broken legs, or 
even a broken neck, will be required, especially if the 
patient is not very susceptible.* 

•* Though il«ore may be in these cases of " moral disease," Dr. 
Harcy's ^ almost innumerable gradations of impressibility," they do not 
seem to admit of his infinitely wide range of doses. To be consistent 
with his Homeopathy, (and this is that of most of his sect,) while the 
stout imperturbable man, bowed down with " mourning and sadness" 
■hoald require a tnily Allopathic dose of others' woes to cure him ; 
if the case, on the other hand, be that of a delicate hysterical lady, ever 
ready to feel and to weep, the story of some accident to a mosquito, 
a flea, or even a mite, poured into her ear in aknost inaadible whispera, 
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Mr. Marmadake Sampson, an English amateur 
HomcBopathist, outstrips even the great exemplar in 
some of his moral illustrations. For example, he 
says — '^ The symptoms of mental excitement pro- 
duced by ardent spirits, are in like manner most 
quickly and effectually overcome by means capable 
of producing symptoms of an analogous kind. A 
fright will do this, or any other sudden cause ; and 
hence Cassio's immediate recovery from intoxication 
under Othello's reproof, is strictly in accordance with 
nature." Cassio's account of the matter, in reply to 
lagu's inquiry, " How came you thus recovered ?" 
was, as the reader will recollect, ^' It hath plea^^ the 
devil, drunkenness, to give place to the devil, wrath." 
Though by a stretch of fancy we might make out 
some little resemblance between these two devils, 
there certainly is not enough in the " totality" of their 
characteristics to make one devil homceopathic to 
the other. A bucket of cold water would have been 
quite as effectual a cure for Cassio's intoxication as 
Othello's reproof was ; and this remedy for such an 
excited inflammatory moral disease, is decidedly A?itu 
pathic, not Homceopathic in its character. 

should suffice to relieve her. This infinitesimal dose of woe, should, hy 
virtue of its ^' affinity^' for the disease, go directly to it, as surely as the 
dynamized glohule does, and any very large dose would '* put in jeo- 
pardy the life of the patient," hy introducing an '' artificial disease" 
which the " vital force" would not he competent to remove. But 
whatever may be the experience of Homcsopathists on this point, I 
have never heard of such a patient's being overwhelmed, or having her 
heart broken^ by the bungling administration of too large a dose, too 
he«vy a tale of others' sorrows. 
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But enough of these illustrations. I will not weary 
the reader with going through all even of the most 
common and prominent illustrations which we find 
in Homoeopathic books, as substitutes for arguments 
and proofs. The totality of these fallacies is a largo 
and incongruous totality. 

The inconsistencies of HomcBopathy are glaring and 
numerous. We find them alike in its statements, its 
reasonings, and its practice. I have exposed many 
of them incidentally in the course of my examination 
of this system ; but it may be well to notice some of 
the principal ones together, that the reader may see 
what a medley of inconsistencies this so called science 
presents. 

The reason that attenuated medicines produce such 
a decided effect in the removal of disease is, according 
to Hahnemann and all Homceopathists, that the dis- 
eased parts are in a very susceptible state — implying, 
that if there were no such increased sensibility, the 
infinitesimal would not produce any effect, or at 
least an exceedingly slight one. Yet in the provings 
upon the healthy, in whom this reason for a decided 
influence from the infinitesimal does not exist, they 
record a largo number of very decided effects from 
infinitesimals. To this they add another inconsis- 
tency still more gross and palpable. They record in 
their collections of provings indiscriminately, symp- 
toms occurringr under the use of both crude druors and 
dynamized infinitesimals ; though they assert that 
the latter act upon the sy8t.em by virtue of a new 
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power given to them in their preparation, and of 
course cannot produce effects analogous to those of the 
former. And, to complete this jumble of inconsisten- 
ciess while they thus mingle together in these records 
the effects of crude and attenuated medicines, they 
explicitly assert, as an argument against the use of 
large doses, that the apparent effects of such doses are 
for the most part, sometimes entirely, the efforts of 
the system to resist and throw off the medicine, and 
that its legitimate effects can be ascertained only by 
administering it in small doses. 

Again, in relation to doses. It is said that the 
amount of the dose must be proportioned to the degree 
of susceptibility in the sick ; and some, perhaps we 
may say most Homceopathists, find such differences 
of susceptibility in their patients, that their range of 
doses takes in not only all the attenuations, but even 
the " mother tinctures" and crude drugs. Now the 
susceptibility is generally greater in acute than in 
chronic cases, and therefore, according to the rule, the 
higher attenuations should be particularly applicable 
to acute diseases. But no. They are used most in 
chronic cases, and in the acute the lower attenuations, 
and even medicines in their ^' coarse" form are em- 
ployed. 

Though Hahnemann was so exceedingly particular 
in '' dynamizing" his infinitesimals, and so absolute 
and positive in rejecting the coarser forms of medi- 
cines, yet he prescribed camphor in the coarser form 
for so grave a disease as cholera. And his followers 
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have nniyersally adopted this practice, and reckon 
their greatest triumphs in the treatment of this disease 
with Allopathic doses. There is certainly an appa- 
rent inconsistency in this abandonment of injQnitesi- 
mals in the treatment of cholera. Perhaps it can be 
shown to be only apparent and not real ; but, so far as 
I know, no one has attempted to do this, and the most 
profound silence has been observed on this point by all 
Homceopathists, though the inconsistency has been 
pointed out to them again and again. 

Great pains have been taken by Homoeopathists to 
collect the totality of the effects of every medicine, 
and much stress is laid upon the importance of trac- 
ing, in each case, the relation between this totality 
and- its counterpart, that is, the totality of symptoms 
belonging to the disease of which the medicine is the 
cure. Accordingly it is claimed, and if the premises 
be correct, the claim is a true one, that much study 
and skill are requisite in order to trace this relation 
faithfully, and that therefore, while Allopathy requires 
but little research, no one can be successful in Ho- 
moeopathic practice unless he be a hard student and a 
skilful observer. But is this relation between the 
totalities really made the subject of much study by 
Homoeopathic physicians ? Do they make any use of 
the monstrous groups_of symptoms recorded in Hahne- 
mann's materia medica, in the investigation of cases 
as they occur in daily practice ? There is no evi- 
dence that they do ; and, on the other hand, there is 
much evidence that they do not. The records of 
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the Homceopathio doctrine and practice would be an 
almost interminable task; and the group which I have 
presented of some of the most prominent of them, will 
suffice to convince the reader, that it is mockery .to 
bestow the name of science upon such a mass of in- 
congruities as are found in Homoeopathy. 

Such is the character of the system of medicine 
founded by Hahnemann. If I have represented it 
truthfully, Us great central doctrine^ if true at allj 
applies only to a very small range of phenomena ; 
its mode of observation is capable of establishng no 
facts J and it is therefore of no practical use; and 
the treatment of disease, based upon this mode of 
observation, must therefore be utterly absurd. 



CHAPTER V. 

nUCnCAL ETIDElfCES OF HOIKEOPATHT. 

But it is said by the advoofttes of HoniGeopaUiyi 
that whatever may be thought of its dootrines, « in 
practice it is saocessfol; and therefore it must be 
true. 

Here we come to the Tery citadel of Homoeopa- 
ihi$ts. Whenever their doctrine is most clearly shown 
to be absurd, they retreat at once to the ai^ument, of 
which every quack from time immemorial has been so 
fond. * There are our eures— our facts,' say they. 
' On tkem^ after all, we rely for the proof of the truth 
of our doctrine.' The claims of Homceopathists on 
this point are exceedingly impudent. Joslin but echoes 
the general voice of his sect, when he says — '^ Hah- 
nemann was the first who made well-ascertained facts 
the essential basis of the whole therapeutic fabric ;" 
as if all physicians before him were a set of theorists 
and dreamers, and were no discoverers of facts. And 
he asserts it to be the grand peculiarity of Hahnemann- 
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isiHi that it relies upon &ots, and facts alone. He 
ranks it in this respect with the Baconian philosophy, 
apd even with Christianity itself. On this point he 
says — '^ Christianity was presented to the world in 
the shape of facts. It was a grand exhibition of the 
inductive method of philosophy. Now we may also 
claim for Homoeopathy an inductive character, and 
for its believers a rational regard for the evidence of 
their senses." And again he says — *^ Such has been 
the course pursued by the disciples of Bacon, and also 
by the disciples of a still greater Master. These ap- 
pealed to facts as the basis of their belief, and warned 
their brethren against the prevalent '^ philosophy," 
which was -far from being inductive. The Greeks 
sought '^ after wisdom," after plausible hypotheses, 
and therefore rejected the facts and the true wisdom. 
The sophists, the self styled philosophers, held the 
same position as those medical sceptics of our day, 
who array a priori argument, barely plausible, 
against facts well attested." 

Such being the claims of Homoeopathists in regard 
to the practical proofs of the truth of their system, I 
wish the reader to examine with me candidly and 
faithfully the character of their boasted fact^. 

It is alleged in proof of the truth of Homceopathy 
by those who believe in it, that they have themselves 
witnessed cures perfonned by Homceopathio remedies. 
That they have seen persons restored to health while 
taking these remedies, I will allow ; but this by no 
means proves that the remedies cured them. Some- 
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thing more than the relation of antecedent and oonse- 
qaent is required to prove a real connection between 
the remedy and the recovery. The fallacious reason- 
ing which is very prevalent on this point, both in the 
profession and in the community at large, is the great 
source of the delusion and quackery that abound in 
the world, and it has its full share of influence in 
maintaining the hold of Homceopathy upon the popu- 
lar belief I will therefore illustrate this point with 
some particularity. 

In every case of disease there are ryany elements at 
work ; and we accordingly see various actions mingled 
together in a manner more or less confused, viz, ; 
actions strictly morbid in their character-factions de- 
pendent upon the natural course of the disease — resto- 
rativcii^ctions — those resulting from sympathy between 
the organ particularly diseased and other organs — and 
those which are produced by external agencies, some 
of which are known and others are unknown. All of 
these are to be taken into the account in estimating, 
in any case, the influence of remedies. With the 
observance of the utmost caution there is liability to 
mistake in our inferenceson this point ; and the lia- 
bility is very great if the observer is incautious, and 
especially if he is wedded to any theory or system. 
And in the case of Homoeopathy this liability is unu- 
sually great ; because Homceopathic observation makes 
almost no allowance for the operation of the different 
elements to which I have referred, but shuts its eyes 
to the existence of nearly all of them, and with a 
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wholesale crednlity attributes nearly ererjdiiiig to liie 
agency of its potentized mfinitasimals. 

Different degrees and kinds of {nroof are needed in 
different oases to establish a connection between tiha 
remedy and the recovery. As a general mle, it is 
tmoi that the more apt a disease is to end in reoorery, 
the greater is the liability to mistake as to the infla- 
ence of remedies. For example, in tetanus (lock-jaw), 
so apt is the disease to end in death, that if any par- 
ticular remedy or course is followed by a recovery, 
there is strong presnmptiye proof that the remedy or 
course cured the disease ; and but a few such cases 
would be required to establish its value in the treat- 
ment of this malady. In this case all the elements 
commonly work wrong, or at least &il to do good. 
If therefore any element which is added is followed 
by a recovery, even though it be tested upon only a 
few cases, we may safely conclude that the additional 
element is not only the antecedent, but the cause of 
the cure. But in a case where the elements work 
variously, well or ill, it is not so easy to discover the 
exact influence of the added element. For example, 
in such diseases as pneumonia and fever, in which the 
restorative agencies are prominent in the movements 
of the case, and are ordinarily competent to effect a 
recovery without the aid of art, it requires accurate 
and varied observation to determine the real influence 
of any remedy. Especially is this true in regard to 
those diseases which vary much in the different cases 
in their tendency to a recovery. Scarlet fevev and 
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cholera may be cited as examples. Accordingly a 
loose observation of these diseases in different locali- 
ties and at different times has given to us a vast 
variety of remedies and modes of treatment, each 
demonstrated, as it is claimed, by experience to be pre- 
eminently successful. 

The application of these principles is well illus- 
trated in the cure and prevention of that dreadful 
disease, hydrophobia. So strong is the tendency of 
this malady to end in death, that but a small number 
of cases would be required to establish the value of 
any true remedy. Bat, on the other hand, a very large 
number of well-observed facts would be needed to 
prove any article to be a real preventive, because so 
few of those who are bitten by dogs supposed to be 
mad have the disease, whatever be the treatment. It 
is from a disregard of the principles which I have 
indicated that so many preventives of this malady 
have been successively adopted and discarded by the 
public. If there really be any preventive, there has 
as yet been no observation of such a character as 
could establish its claims. 

Let the believer in Homoeopathy apply these plain 
principles in his observation of disease, and he will 
find that much doubt will at once be thrown over the 
results which are claimed to be effected by the infini- 
tesimal globules ; and he will be convinced that an 
accurate sifting of evidence is necessary to determine 
whether any, and if any how many, of the apparent 
cures of HomcBopathy are anything more than apparent 
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Bat the advocate of Homoeopathy will say that he 
does not judge from single cases ; but that he has 
seen much of Homceopathic practice in his own and 
in other families, and compared it in relation to its 
results with Allopathic practice. But is he sure that 
his experience has been of such a range and of such 
a character, as to warrant his conclusions ? I would 
suggest the propriety of a little caution on this point ; 
for I have often known such conclusions, though very 
firmly adopted, to be given up from after experience, 
and similar conclusions to be as firmly adopted in 
their stead, in regard to some other mode of practice. 
Besides, the advocates of all the various systems of 
practice, and of all the numberless quack remedies, 
found their concluiifions as to the success of their 
favorite remedy or system upon the same kind of ex- 
perience. Each thinks all the rest to be mistaken, 
and perhaps pities their credulity, and dreams not 
that he commits an error precisely like theirs in his 
reliance upon the post hoc propter hoc mode of reason- 
ing. The same is true to some extent also, of those 
physicians who have been the warm advocates of any 
one mode or system of practice to the exclusion of 
others. Each founds his preference upon experience — 
upon what he has seen of the results of different 
modes of practice. But all of these exclusive systems 
have, one after another, passed away ; because a 
wider, more varied, and more prolonged experience, 
has shown the conclusions of their advocates to be 
fjEilse. All this ought surely to teach the Homoeopa- 
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^ 'N r«^ ; /'V fll^>r •i^ii^^r im tie treat memi of 
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disease^ is better than doing badly can be in any 
form, 

I wish not to speak harshly of Homoeopathic physi- 
cians ; but truth obliges me to say, that so far as I 
know, those regular physicians who have become Ho- 
mceopathists, did not bear the character of judicious 
practitioners previous to their conversion. And they 
are doing less harm now with their sins of omission, 
than they would have done if they had continued their 
sins of commission in their undiscriminating over- 
dosing. Their testimony on that particular point can 
be taken ; but when they testify in regard to that of 
which they have had no experience, b. judicious Allo- 
pathy, their testimony is clearly not admissible.* 

Besides, Homoeopathy, that is, true, consistent Ho- 
moeopathy, is not really put to a full test in the ordi- 
nary practice of its advocates. To make a fair trial 
of it, there should be a strict adherence to the princi- 
ples of the system. There should be no mixing of 

* Much boasting has been made by Homceopathists recently over the 
conversion of a French physician, M. Tessier, to the infinitesimal prac- 
tice. Taking his own account of the matter, it is quite clear that his 
conversion is a very fortunate event for his patients. His was certainly 
bcLd Allopathy. He was a perfect Sangrado. How many times it was 
common for him to bleed in pneumonia, (the disease in regard to which 
he testifies,) he does not inform us ; but he speaks, in his account of tho 
experiments which led to his conversion, of his " diminishing the bleed- 
ings by one, by two, by three, by four," successively, introducing in 
place thereof the Homoeopathic remedies. It is no wonder that he found 
HomcBopathy more successful than mch Allopatliy as he practised. M. 
Tessier in his conversion ceased to exhaust and kill his patients by pro- 
fuse bleeding ; he thinks that he saved them by infinitesiinAl ci'^Vkui^ig, 
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\r 7is^r±sis* ttshsT openif or by stealth, to 
r »:r;r:ua i«.a«>^ s.c *:-■ jcirfr Alk»pifttiuc measures, when 
zitt siim^Zf<k:i::i^ ft^. or when the physician fears to 
T-xi> ^ij-ir^ .a n-txcit •M* ihfe xxiienee of the disease. 
>'^v ri *iii3»:ini'3^T 2* :gy>jinly pat to no snch test as 
::i.ss Tiucr* If f TjSf2i:e ia abondanoe that Homoeo- 
j^ a.:>i7< lifz^a ?fi»rr; v ^^ Allopathic practice which 
^ifc*j :«« ircast rvmSfcuL.* Tbey haTe always used 
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X ^^ *-Uv.-». »:»: t^iafticV :aie Trrpetrct soooe HooMBopathic 
^-.v: .. o^ «»vS:!H ur u Nf V T/c^ «ai£ v» pic!: isio tlie hands of Dr. 
»*':-t*^ Sf-'-na*. L' ."tfixi^ui:^ sjTT^'ttr tcols. MoeI of these are filled 
^-;-: ..*r» s;^^*^ iviit*^ mu: «:« JUieJtfc JK Z3ie nsiail HooMBOpathic 
*" «* Tk«t* *m «niw «»^; nr niu icw^Tw. liar are Dot thos labelled. 
T>s*<» ^''.v.:*!* ?*V'im;», mitTT^ine^ r4r:ir E-r*ric. fc- in the osaal fonn 
»r. s.Tt.A'v.i A x'^.tun^s!^ tbr 3i8si5$ >63^ asuketi on tKe under side 
4^ •>c • >S2sk 'V ■:*»(& rui* in^jtK i* ^nncm>c =r.»ti d>e eve of anj orer- 
««. r^%ifiK ^:i:c*u «-h' nustf: JAni^ xtj3x ^^ d^x. TW desagn of all this is 
-< V*. .v>v ^r-i* t- n«%tts^ nr iwwirt T^ ^mrer of the box has never 
^■.. -.-,•* ^^. •^•i-v**- a^ivw^t i: ii» >«a: -i-^ni' e&<nsillT advertised 
\* ^» V ■'»** »«• ^•-J'ev" A. u *r:jc.«f it 4 Xew T**k Journal. 

^ ^*- ■ s.i:- wt »•^.' '•'fc. siiftj'Tii^ «T^fr*.> rvec nevzal^BL was induced 
* • 3^ i-vt-^- V ,i2<fn»<s lis^ "^f^n*: ruTSvCstL. asc :o place hiipaelf in 
■- X ^ t n^\nirv»rv ^•»K^«».'Wi:Lc Avc^v ir ccj* of oar cities. As 
^-v -.;>v» *i.v'i K i.*u. V>?vt T," ^-cctiz relief to hit pain were 
^ -v*-v -i". .«.*.» Kis >t; fVj.-i.^ ^vv^xftf jrC¥"crs*« H* in&i^xed upon having 
>»'.tiv^ ii.-i^ V ^?*:v -5 h:tf >w: :i!if Av^oc ^eCAsel becaose he did not 
V ,v . . n -^A. ■*• "jfis *iv ^tnJw^ ** J* SLii. r«^ stiike at the root of the 

u-..\N ^V >«<'»■,; ?^*Cwv V*Y»-fc, >Y ;i3e pttier.:. that he should go 
v« "v * V "v^*^ >.' . Hr ,x^ ^'C j\»'!r i^*x reC^e^f; he left three powders, 
>• ^v^\ >»-v*ti- * , \\\-9^ ■T^^ X^jift :s>.''i?f ;^V" !5e ssys^ "^ihan anything I 
^ V ^*>;iv • \o V .%*v x^T"^ r,v :w'^; ^T ;he doctor said — ^"the 

jto»N. K ^.vt ,*\.^v t^Nsv ,v>fcvV<'is A"Vs uku;^ the last one, the patient 
^ki>M ^%i«^ ^siM^'nS^ 4 %i)M« ^^NWi^pt^ 4ad he barely escaped death. 
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ordinary doses in some oases ; and now it has become 
so common to do so, that, they are openly shifting 
their ground, and many, perhaps we may say most of 
them, allow of the use of all kinds of doses. Some, 
like Professor Henderson, admit in some cases even 
such Allopathic measures as bleeding. The result of 
all this is, that the artful Homceopathio physician is 
enabled to secure all the benefit which accrues from 
the popularity of the prevalent delusion, and at 
the same time escapes the sad results which would 
occasionally follow a strict adherence to the principles 
which he so stoutly, but so dishonestly advocates. 

The ordinary testing of Homoeopathy is deficient in 
still another respect. The Homoeopathic physician, if 
he adhere with any degree of strictness to his infini- 
tesimals, never has, at least for any length of time, a 
practice of such a character as the Allopathic physi- 
cian has — viz. ; a steady family practice, remaining 
very much the same from year to year. His practice 
is more changeable than that of the Allopath. Though 
some families, in whose circle no untoward event has 
chanced to occur, may adhere to him steadily, he has 

The medicine was undoubtedly ttrychnine. And this enormous over- 
dosing was done by a man who has been known to send corks from his 
phials to a patient to smell of to cure her disease- 
It is often said by those who conclude to try Homosopathy/that it can 
at least do no harm. But to say nothing of the valuable time often lost 
in this miserable trifling, the patient knows not but that he may be 
cheated into dangerous medication, as was done in the case just cited, 
and in that of the Duke de Canizaixo, who died a toartyr to his confi- 
denee in HomflDopathic honesty. 
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for the must part a very variable set of employers. He 
has, too, a much larger proportion of chronic cases than 
the Allopathic physician. People are not so ready to 
trust him in acute, as they are in chronic diseases. 
Now, to many of the chronic patients under his care, 
it woold be injurious to take much medicine, and glo- 
bules *^ potentized'' by their imaginations, coupled 
with the confident promise of a certain, though gra- 
dual cure, are ordinarily the best medicines for them. 
Many of this class of patients are always getting 
better, but never get well ; and such, though certainly 
not very bright trophies of Homoeopathy in the eyes 
of bystanders, are among the staunchest advocates of 
the system.* The facts above referred to, I may 
remark in passing, show why it is that HomcBopathy 
is most rife in large communities, especially in cities. 
It cannot ordinarily live long in small places, because 
it cannot find there successive sets of believers, as it 
can in large communities. 

The remarks which I have made in rqgard to the 
general character of the practice of Homoeopathic phy- 
sicians, are well illustrated by a detail of cases given 
by Professor Henderson. These cases are one hun- 
dred and twenty-two in number, taken from both 
private and dispensary practice. They occurred, as I 
see by the dates, daring a period of eighteen months. 

* A clerical friend who has seen much of Homoeopathic practice 
aaySf that he never knew one of all the multitude of enthusiastic lady 
HomcDopathists that was not always ailing and alwajrs taking pellets. 
This I suspect is true everywhere. 
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'* The whole narrative of cases," he says, ** is but the 
transcript of notes of general practice," and " will 
afford a tolerable specimen of what my own practice 
has presented me on the subject." He gives us to 
understand that he has made no selection from*his 
cases suggested by the effects of treatment ; but has 
presented all those of which he took notes at the time 
of their occurrence, with the exception of " cases so 
unimportant, that a detail of the speedily successful 
issue of them could not bear upon the question at 
issue, unless hundreds of them had been collected." 
He leaves out also, I find, cases of consumption and 
of fixed organic disease. " The cases recorded," Pro- 
fessor Henderson says, *' constitute, I believe, scarcely 
a fifth of those which I have treated Homoeopathi- 
cally." The whole number thus treated by him was 
therefore about six hundred. 

About three-fourths of the one hundred and twenty- 
two cases described in his narrative, are cases of 
chronic diseases. All cases of consumption and orga- 
nic disease being excluded, this is a very large pro- 
portion of chronic cases of other kinds — vastly larger 
than would be found in any fair representation of the 
" general practice" of Allopathic physicians. Most of 
the thirty or thirty-five acute cases narrated by Dr. 
Henderson are really not at all severe, and, as Dr. 
Forbes says, ** every physician of experience would 
have expected them to get well under any treat- 
ment." They are certainly so ** unimportant" that 
his own rule should have excluded them. Of the 
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as a Homceopathio physioian, as I believe he has, at 
least, so far as it can be done by one who is committed 
to a " foregone conclusion," it is obvious that his prac- 
tice embraces a much larger proportion both of mild 
cases, and of chronic ones, than that of most Allopa- 
thic physicians. Ajid this is true of Homceopathists 
generally. It is evident, therefore, that Homoeopathy 
is subjected to no such thorough testing in daily prac- 
tice as Allopathy is. It does not ordinarily have to 
grapple with cases of every variety, and of every de- 
gree of severity. Indeed, it is very common for fami- 
lies, while they trust to Homoeopathy in all mild 
cases, to reserve to themselves the right to fall back 
upon Allopathy, and even Allopathic physicians, 
whenever disease assumes at all a grave aspect. And 
I cannot forbear remarking here, that such families 
sometimes find to their sorrow that they have relied 
upon the tiny dosing too long. They forget that disease 
sometimes appears mild to the non-professional and 
unskilled observer, while it may be in reality of the 
gravest character. Some sad cases might be cited in 
illustration, but it is not necessary. 

But again, it is said that statistics show very 
clearly that Homoeopathic practice is much more suc- 
cessful than any form of Allopathic practice. But 
are these statistics, I ask, to be received as being of 
course correct and true ? The value of statistics, and 
especially when they relate to therapeutics, depends 
upon the principles on which they are collected, and 
the mental and moral character of him who collects 
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them. It is often said that '^ figures cannot lie ;" but 
the annals both of quackery and of medicine show, 
that false statements can be made as easily in figures 
as they can be in words. Thorough, impartial obser- 
vation is not a very common thing in medicine. That 
the observer may be impartial, he must not only have 
a strict veracity, but he must be bound to no theory 
nor system — he must be committed to no " foregone 
conclusion." This is especially true of therapeutical 
facts, because they are so multiform, and because as 
you have seen, they result from so many combined 
agencies. And for the same reasons bare statistics in 
therapeutics, even though they are collected in good 
faith, are of little value, although it is quite fashion- 
able just now to rely upon them even among medical 
men. But if statistics are based upon a minute record 
of individual cases, and are gathered by competent 
and faithful observers, they are among the most valua- 
ble sources of knowledge in the treatment of disease. 
If the statistics of Homoeopathy be tested by the 
principles which I have indicated, they will be found 
wanting in those qualities which command our confi- 
dence. We will take for example its statistics of 
cholera, li was stated, after the first visitation of this 
disease in Europe, as the grand result of these statistics, 
that while the average mortality under the" regular" 
treatment was about forty-nine in one hundred, under 
Homoeopathic treatment it was only about six in one 
hundred. This, you will observe, is an enormous differ- 
ence. If the statement was really true, it is wonder- 
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ful that the Homceopathio treatment of this disease 
has not been adopted by this time all over the world. 
It would have been^ if the statement had been be- 
lieved. But it has not been believed. 

Let us see now whether physicians and the commu- 
nity generally have withheld their belief for good 
reasons ; or, as has been asserted by Homoeopathists, 
from a wilful and wicked obstinacy. These statistics, 
it is to be observed, are, for the most part at least, 
bare statistics, unaccompanied with any details of 
cases. They are made by men who are committed to 
a theory and to a system of practice, and who show, 
by their " provings" and their records of cases, that 
they cannot be relied upon as accurate observers. 
They proclaim, too, their statistics too much in the 
advertising style of quackery. This at least brings 
suspicion upon them ; and then, sometimes, even the 
published statements of Homoeopathic physicians in 
regard to their success, have been proved to be false. 
And besides, Homoeopathists give us no definite state- 
ment of the principles on which their statistics in the 
cholera are collected. 

This last point is one of great importance. When 
the cholera prevails, there are great numbers of cases 
of diarrhoea having such a proclivity to cholera, that 
we term the complaint cholerine. Some of these 
oases end in real cholera. Others result in rather 
doubtful half-formed cases of the disease. But the 
great majority of them never are anything but cases of 
diarrhoda. Now the physician, who sets down in his 
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statistics only undoubted cases, will make out differ- 
ent statistics altogether from those of the physician 
who includes the half-formed cases, and very widely 
different from those of the physician who reckons all 
oases of mere cholerine as true cases of cholera, and 
who thus makes out a large story of his success to 
appeal to the public credulity. 

Homoeopathists are not the only physicians who 
have made out large statistics of the cholera. The 
Eclectic physicians, as they style themselves, made 
some reports at a meeting of their National Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati, which even go beyond the statistics 
of Homoeopathy. One physician, for example, reports 
five deaths in one hundred and fifty cases of cholera ; 
another only three deaths in one hundred and fifty 
cases — another, but four deaths in seven hundred 
cases of all diseases — another, but two deaths in five^ 
hundred cases of all diseases, etc. I leave it to the 
Eclectics and the Homoeopaths to settle their differ- 
ences between themselves. Neither party, probably, 
believe the statistics of the other, while the commu- 
nity at large very generally disbelieve the statistics 
of both. 

The same remarks substantially could be made in 
regard to all the other statistics of Homoeopathy. 
They could be shown to be quite as unworthy of con- 
fidence as those which relate to the cholera. But it is 
not necessary. The cholera statistics, of which so 
much boast has been made, illustrate sufficiently the 
glaring defects, which mark all the statistics that are 
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relied upon to prove the saccess of Homceopathio prac- 
tice. 

In this connection, I remark, that some of the 
popular ideas in regard to observation are very errone- 
ous. Observation is considered a very easy work. 
It is only to see and hear, and that, it is supposed, 
can be done correctly by any one. But reasoning, on 
the other hand, is deemed to be difficult, and to 
require talent and skill to do it well. To say nothing 
here of the impropriety of this distinction so com- 
monly made between observation and reasoning, it 
may be remarked, that in scientific investigation, the 
power of reasoning well is absolutely essential to 
good observation. If reason does not guide the ob- 
server, not only will his observations be confused and 
irrelevant, but the merest fancies will be mingled with 
them. The saying of Solomon, that '* The wise man's 
eyes are in his head," is as true in science as it is in 
morals. 

There has been quite as much poor observation in the 
world as poor reasoning. Good observers are of great 
value in science. They make all the discoveries. 
They relieve science of the rubbish with which theo- 
rizing observers, so often and so falsely called great 
reasoners, have encumbered it. In therapeutics, 
where there is so much liability to error, the difference 
between poor and good observation is more manifest 
than in relation to any other subject in the wide range 
of science. It is particularly true in medicine, both 
of professional and non-professional observation, that 
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there is a great difference in the value of testimony 
coming from different witnesses, even when they tes- 
tify £iimply in regard to what they have seen. It is 
said by some satirist — 

Optics sharp, it needs I ween, 
To see what is not to he seen. 

Yet this has often been done in medicine by many 
AUopathists ; but more, abundantly more^ by Homceo- 
pathists. 

Let me illustrate in a very familiar manner the 
errors of observation to which I refer. 

The descriptions given by non-professional observers 
of their personal experience, of what they have them- 
selves felt, and seen, and heard, are often not only 
absurd, but laughable. A woman who had suffered 
from an inflammation in the foot, in describing her 
case, told me that she saw the inflammation move 
slowly down to the great toe, and then when it left 
the toe, it popped like a pistol. The reader of course 
does not believe the woman's statement. But why 
not ? She testified to what, as she believed, she 
actually saw and heard, and she was honest, and 
had eyes and ears capable in themselves of seeing and 
hearing correctly. You say that what she stated is 
impossible, and that she must have imagined it all. 
True ; and so do other observers, both common and 
professional, imagine that they see and hear, and their 
imaginings are often recorded as accurate observa- 
tions. As the experience of the good woman oorres- 
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ponded with her notions, that is her theories, of dis- 
ease, so is it with the false observations of more 
scientifio theorizers. And though her experience was 
not only an impossibility, but a laughable one, it is 
on the face of it no more so than the experience of 
Hahnemann, when he describes a grotesque multitude 
of symptoms as produced by a decillionth of a grain 
of oystershell or common salt, or even by a single sniff 
from a phial containing a solitary infinitesimal globule. 
When he seriously notes down as the effects of some 
medicine such things as these — an itching, tickling sen- 
sation at the outer edge of the palm of the left hand, 
creeping in the upper lip and in the point of the nose, 
twitching in the cartilage of the ear, he winks, etc. — 
he forfeits his claim to our confidence in him as an 
observer, as really as the woman did, when she said 
that she saw the inflammation move down, and that 
when it went off she heard it pop like a pistol. The 
whole fifteen octavo volumes of Homoeopathic prov- 
ings are no more reliable than her statement, absurd 
as it is ; and we are fully warranted in saying, that 
those who made these provings, and those who believe 
in them, and use them as guides in their practice, 
transgressing, as they do, the plainest rules of evi- 
dence, are not to be implicitly relied upon, even when 
they make statements in regard to what they have 
seen and heard. 

HomcBopathists complain that physicians are unwil- 
ling to apply to the claims of Homoeopathy the test 
of their own experience. Professor Henderson says. 
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that if they could be brooslLt to do this, it woald ensnre 
its ^'univer9al adoption.^ beirmoise •''for a rational man 
to try HonncFopathy is tantamoimt to his conversion " 
But is this personal experience Decenary ? Must we go 
through with the provings upon ourselves, and observe 
the symptoms of the sick under the use of the glo- 
bules^ before we can decide whether Homceopathy be 
true ? How is it with other doctrines ? Do we feel 
obliged to test them all by our own experience ? Can 
we not sometimes— do we not, and very properly, 
judge of 4he truth or falsity of a doctrine by other 
ciroumstanr«e5» — the general character of those who 
believe it, the relations which it bears to known and 
long-established truths, and the character of the obser- 
vations and reasonings by which it is attempted to be 
sustained ? In this way we often see enough at the 
ver\ tbr<*shol»l of an investigation to satisfy us with- 
out goiufr any finrther. Especially is this true when 
mnn\ m'mih havF» been engaged in developing and 
H^fi^ri^^nc tho dr»otrine, and in collecting and arrang- 
^Hi. fhr ft]!ece<i faotsj: upon m-hich it is based. If in 
•rr»^ j\ ^H^(*. wr find »t the outset nothing but a mix- 
tn^, <^: ^p^w»h»n*nt T»tafiements and loose analogies, 
\r*(. M'-^fh x'^rix M ws a mmste of time to put the new 
^^;,„4^^Ys, •. ^^,. f^f ^: ,M>t <>wn experience. Whether 
+>s,\ ,'.^*i>u>>s.M- K' * AifT^v^ ^«fie in regard to the doc- 
4,;,^ ^y»)Vx v\ v*«.v>vv^*l;\, thf reader can judge from 
<K \^^v^**v^v v.^v. ^-v^i^i^xtfMfct^^ vc it which I have 

^%- ^Wi^v^ -ili^ ^'e 4&\^^t*» 0f HouKBopathy, 
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as it is presented to us by its advooates, is amply suffi- 
cient to show that it is false, and therefore the test of 
personal experience is wholly unnecessary, yet this 
test has been applied by AUopathists again and again. 
This has been done, both in regard to its provings and 
its treatment of the sick, by physicians of no doubtful 
character, as to their veracity and their competency as 
observers. 

It is not my intention to introduce here all the evi- 
dence which I have been able to collect. A lew 
examples only will be sufficient. 

Many physicians have " proved" Cinchona or Peru- 
vian bark ; and though this, as the reader will remem- 
ber, is tKe article whose effects are said to have given 
to Hahnemann the first idea of the great central doc- 
trine of his system, they have not found that it has 
produced the symptoms ascribed to it by him. It 
seems to have no " affinity" for those who are not 
diseased with the Hahnemannic mania. M. Double, 
a physician of the highest character in Paris, as long 
ago as 1801, before he had heard of Homceopathy, 
experimented with some friends to ascertain the effects 
of Cinchona. They took it in all kinds of doses for 
four months, but none of them had any ** totality" 
of symptoms similar to that which is presented in in- 
termittent fever. And M. Bonnet, President of the 
Boyal Society of Medicine, of Bourdeaux, observed 
that soldiers who took Cinchona as a preventive of 
disease, never experienced those effects, which Ho- 
mceopathists, committed to a <' foregone conclusion," 
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»o uniformly experienoe on taking it in their *' prov- 
ings." M. Andral, one of the best practical observers 
in medicine that France has produced, experimented 
in connection with several persons in health with Cin- 
chona, Aconite, etc., during the space of a whole year, 
and the provings of Homceopathists were not verified 
by these trials in the slightest degree. In 1835, the 
following proposition was made to the most prominent 
Ilomceopathist in Paris, viz. — that he should select 
ten remedies and prepare them himself, and that one 
of these, chosen by lot, should be administered to him, 
and then that he should afterward, at such time as 
pleased him, come forward and state which of the ten 
substances he had taken. He was not willing to try 
the experiment. And yet no one can say that this 
would not be a perfectly fair mode of testing the prov- 
ings. 

Of the trials of HomoBopathic remedies upon the 
sick, I shall only notice that very thorough and long- 
continued one which was made by Andral. This 
" eminent and very enlightened Allopathist," as the 
Homoeopathic Examiner once called him, made this 
statement in 1835, to the Academy of Medicine. " I 
have submitted this doctrine to experiment ; J can 
reckon at this time from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and forty cases recorded with perfect 
fairness in a great hospital, under the eye of numerous 
witnesses; to avoid every objection, I obtained my 
remedies of M. Gruibourt, who keeps a Homoeopathic 
pharmacy, and whose strict exactness is well known ; 
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the regimen has been scrupulously observed, and I 
obtained from the sisters attached to the hospital, a 
special regimen, such as Hahnemann orders. I was 
told, however, some months since, that I had not been 
faithful to all the rules of the doctrine. I therefore 
took the trouble to begin again ; I have studied the 
practice of the Parisian Homoeopathists, as I had 
studied their books, and I became convinced that they 
treated their patients as I had treated mine ; and I 
affirm that I have been as rigorously exact as any 
other person." Though these trials were made with 
such boasted articles as Cinchona, Aconite, Bella- 
donna, etc., yet Andral says that he could not see that 
they produced any effect. He administered Aconite 
in more than forty cases marked by those feverish 
symptoms which, according to Homceopathists, it so 
uniformly removes ; but he could not perceive the 
slightest effect upon the pulse or upon the tempera- 
ture of the skin in any of these cases. 

" These statements look pretty honest," as Dr. 
Holmes says ; and, coming from a man so eminently 
"rational" as Andral is, they show that Professor 
Henderson, was somewhat in error in saying, that 
" for a rational man to try Homceopathy is tanta- 
mount to his conversion." 



CHAPTER VI. 

ESTIMATE OF HAHNEBfANlf. 

Having examined the system of doctrine and prac- 
tice put forth by Hahnemann, it will be interesting to 
look at the character of its author. 

Hahnemann cannot be said to be an impostor in the 
strictest sense of that word. He was for the most 
part undoubtedly sincere in his belief.* He may have 
had occasionally some faltering of his faith ; but gene- 
rally it was firm and enthusiastic. He became an 
errorist just as multitudes before him had done. He 
narrowed his views down to a certain set of facts, of 
which he fancied that he had discovered the explana- 
tion. And the more he thought, the more did the sub- 
ject grow in his mind. The result was, that this 
explanation, this theory, became to him the sun of his 

*■ In saying that Hahnemann was for the most part sincere in the 
belief of his doctrines, I must not be understood to mean that he was 
an honest man. His selling common borax as a newly discovered salt 
for a Unds d^or per ounce, of which sin there is no evidence that ever he 
repented, shows that morally he was a cheat. But this is not at all in- 
consistent with his cheating himself into a sincere belief of the delusions 
which his busy fiwcy had conjured up in his mind. 
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system. It was the only true light, and it made 
everything clear to his vision. The spirit of delusion 
was now fully upon him, and it blinded him to all 
facts which were plainly inconsistent with his all- 
absorbing idea. The thought too, that he had made 
a great discovery, intoxicated him. He was a medical 
fanatic. He was the victim of what might be termed 
a scientific insanity ; and he went on from one delu- 
sion to another, till at length no absurdity was too 
monstrous for his belief. His psoric theory, the climax 
of all medical absurdities, shows a height of delusion 
which has seldom been reached by the human mind. 
It is interesting and instructive to watch the move- 
ments of a mind of which the spirit of delusion has 
taken possession. It is not a mind, you will observe, 
that is simply in error from partial views and hasty 
inferences. This latter is a state from which the 
mind can recover. But pot so with the condition of 
mind to which I refer. In this case there is a radical 
defect — a mental disease, from which there can be no 
recovery except by a thorough change of the mental 
habits. Not even the casting out of cherished errors 
will do it. This would be only cutting off the 
branches, while the root and body of the evil re- 
mained to put forth other, and perhaps stronger, 
branches in their place. The admission of one fal- 
lacy, if the mind become enamored with it, prepares 
for the admission of other fallacies. And as the 
power of estimating the value of evidence becomes 
more and more impaired, each fallacy is commonly 
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mnrc irrm^ than tbe one which preceded it. Thus it 
\ca- witli thf mind of Hahnemann. Once in the 
i> «wrr o:' thr 5:pirit of delusion, it beoame after a little 
::mr Twni> for the reception of all kinds of error. To 
J.I- rtvn. medina] errors Hahnemann added a belief to 
tb- m] IT. mesmerissm*' and clairvoyanoe, wi& all 
thnr* jYaDDBnmmes and iuCTlcries ; and if he were living 
ji ttv aA\. »idi impo<itiire6 as Davis^ revelations 
^vi:-:L .tiA^vr Tfvt^rrfk': his implicit confidence, and even 
iKft ^rnws.' a: al. lieiQ^ions. the pretended oommn- 
:&iAfi:i/K m^-ia^ thr sxirriTiial world by ^^ rapping-s^^ 
>h*iiaL iK^'rir 7WH9. Mt^Tw: as readily as the efficacy of 

.Ice ,'1 TiR iv««iiisiTixi«s in the workings of Hahne- 

^isu2a »- iiiMfc* *- Tw^ Temacrkahle. I xeftir to his com- 

±i^ 1^ Ute iSM^ ^stnKOidiais oonolnsinns williont 

^<»THfr."*>e X m^^flbr ^ f««3«i- TT knifw when and how he 

^x ;l Hijte J&w^NT^fnETs €C ^maa truths taD ns, and 

vrr-v. >*» >aaa.ff. Y« 'wna' mws^sg^s of oiservation and 

>;ifes>i£i^ i^^ isnutir :amr dsKirvfiri^ But Hahne* 

.?tt>a ^£>:K%u30i*«^ ws^K Jif niuzns 12) he dia oo nweiieg, 

:&2ft. h>.;m: x^ a Hut s«^^ nsxKrnirTTg fi^aracfter ; and 

*- - >r iii«L«M*!5^ 1^ ;tl" ;a>f mKxn)^ ja wiiidh his mind 

v.u> tt,.. .a lu wzs^ ^2'1i^;u35:;u^a6v m»lT in mlaxkvi ta a sin- 

^vc .liiR ,v :ak3ixtt xiiL— ^ajt OAnrrsn^. «^m//^ amiiibut 

Wb.te.^- I^ .OATOJirf ^"^ u>^ <flk»£T of infiniteu* 

ivii^ .v»s«ci>* ^nftkC^ ::i js >? irwf^ » ana of the nMst 

vv<a*t;trTix :r*j£a:> w'i^ci w» #1^3- i^sewrered, was first 

»J:&Aft.uas<>^:, Jbs I >kiL»f jt^iMiiv sctHNi* in a note, and 

>iir *?miuis\K jk i^ «N. ^^v^ ^mt )£«)»m )!«£(« Pan, toI t pu at. ^ 
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that only inoidentally ; and we are no where informed 
at what time and nnder what oircamstanoes the ' dis- 
oovery' was made. One wonki suppose that a dis- 
coYory whioh makes a grain of any medioine sufficient 
to supply all the inhabitants of the earth centuries, 
^^Yi ages upon ages, with all the doses whioh they 
would need of that article, would have a date in the 
mind of its disooyerer, and would be reckoned as an 
era in medioine ; and that the circumstances which 
led to its discovery would be minutely detailed in 
every notice of it. But no. So stilly did the moun- 
tain-mind of Hahnemann bring forth this '' ridiculus 
mus," as it has shown itself to be, that no record 
seems to have been made of the period of its birth. 

All theorizers have been disposed to fix upon some 
one doctrine or principle as the centre of a system. 
To the speculative mind there is a fascination in the 
idea of discovering a single key to the explanation of 
a wide range of phenomena. Hence we have the 
archeus of Van Helmont, the anima of Stahl, the 
eoccitability of Brown, the gastro-enterife of Broussais, 
the unity of disease of Rush, and a multitude of 
favorite doctrines that have had their day in the medi- 
oal world. So too, Samuel Thompson was governed 
by the same disposition, when he adopted as the 
centre of his system the doctrine, that heat is life, 
and Samuel Hahnemann, when he fancied that in 
similia similibus curantur he had found the magic 
key whioh would unlock all the secrets of therapeu- 
tio8. 

6 
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The folly of HomcBopathy is preeminently a '^ folly 
in wisdom hatch'd." Hahnemann was in some senses 
a wise man, though not in the best sense in which 
that word is used. He had some talent, though by 
no means of a high order. His ingenuity was fruit- 
ful ; but it was so blind, that he could never avoid 
exposing the weak points of his argument, and he was 
constantly stumbling, without knowing it, over the 
grossest inconsistencies. He had no true scientific 
acumen. He analyzed nothing witL any discrimina- 
tion. He was incapable of detecting a fallacy, and 
the loosest analogies were to him sound arguments. 

Professor Henderson in apologizing for his errors, 
which he seems to think are quite trivial, speaks of 
him as belonging to a class of men who have an 
*' ardent genius," and who " do not always wait for 
the tardy steps of induction ; but as the history of 
almost all the great discoveries, as well as of the 
great errors of genius, declares, grasp by anticipation 
at conclusions which future experience is left to con- 
firm or annul." But Henderson in his blind admira- 
tion entirely mistakes the character of Hahnemann's 
mind. It had none of the attributes of the discoverer. 
Free to suppose, it could never prove. It could dream, 
and it believed its dreams to be realities. If it antici- 
pated in its dreams what experience would afterward 
" confirm," it would be only by stumbling upon it by 
mere chance. 

No discov<^rer evo.r had such a mind as Hahne- 
mann's. Newton^ with whom Hahnemann is often 
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ooropared by his admirers, had a mind of an entirely 
different cast. Hahnemann dreamed, but Newton 
thought. Both supposed ; but Hahnemann called his 
suppositions facts, while Newton '* waited for the 
tardy steps of induction" to test his suppositions. 
" I shall not mingle conjectures with certainties," 
said Newton ; but Hahnemann did nothing but con- 
jecture, and deemed all his conjectures to be certain- 
ties. " The tardy steps of induction," Hahnemann 
never trod. Yet they are steps which are absolutely 
necessary to the establishment of any important truth. 
If Hahnemann has really discovered any such truths, 
he has done it by a process different from that of all 
other discoverers. 

Place Hahnemann then, if you will, among the 
theorizers of " ardent genius" that have from time to 
time made the world to wonder ; but insult not science 
by ranking him among the noble discoverers of her 
hidden treasures. He only had visions of imaginary 
treasures, and lived in his visions as if they were 
realities. He was but a wild dreamer in science. 
And when he began to dream there was no limit to 
the illusions with which he was enchanted. Farther 
and farther did he depart from the truth. More and 
more erratic and absurd were his vagaries. A long 
life did he live, and he filled up the measure of his 
folly by that most absurd of all human conceptionsj 
the psorio theory. 

Talent and learning may serve either wisdom or 
lolly. When they serve wisdom, it is a " reasonable 
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service ;" but when folly, they perform a slavish 
service, and that abundantly and unremittingly. And 
though folly never appears so ridiculous as when thus 
attended, never is it so insensible to its real position — 
never is it so blind to the truth, and so obstinate in 
pursuing its purpose. The folly of an ignorant man 
may be removed by enlightening his ignorance ; 
but a " wit turned fool" is seldom converted from his 
folly. Once set out in his career of delusion, though 
he be the laughing-stock of all sensible people, as he 
so proudly displays the ingeniously-wrought, but 
flimsy gewgaws with which he is be-decked, he is 
never awakened to a conviction of his folly, but keeps 
on in his career to the end. Thus was it with Hahne- 
mann, who may justly be termed the prince of scien- 
tific fools, as Paracelsus was the prince of quacks. 

The character of Hahnemann is impressed to a 
great extent upon his followers. Minds of a particu- 
lar cast have been attracted by the HomGeopathio 
delusion, and they have imbibed most fully the spirit 
of their great exemplar. They are not minds which 
have '' the calm and cautious spirit of philosophy" so 
falsely claimed for Hahnemann by Mr. Marmaduke 
Sampson. The advocates of Homoeopathy, like its 
author, are dreamers, and not thinkers. Among them 
all there is not to be found one that can be called ark 
accurate, reliable observer, and a sound rcasoner. 
The literature of Homoeopathy, therefore, is made up 
of flimsy reasonings and loose analogies. Most of it 
has not even the merit of ingenuity. Even those 
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works which are at all ingenioas, present ns with an 
abundance of glaring inconsistencies and ridiculous 
trivialities. Sampson exhibits more talent than any 
other author on Homoeopathy that I have consulted ; 
and yet his book so far from being marked with '' tho 
calm and cautious spirit of philosophy," is a tissue of 
misrepresentations and fallacies. Joslin's book cer- 
tainly shows some smartness ; but every page con- 
tains evidences of his utter want of a discriminating 
judgment, and of plain common sense. And as to 
the common herd of Homoeopathic writers, the talent 
which they exhibit, like their doses, is very dilute and 
infinitesimal in amount. The whole field of Homoeo- 
pathic literature is a barren waste, covered with a 
dry and stinted vegetation, with here and there a 
flaunting but fruitless flower.* 

The manner in which Homoeopathy has been 
treated by the medical profession, has been the subject 
of severe comment on the part of Hahnemann's 
followers. That its reception has not been at all flat- 
tering, is universally acknowledged. It has been 
adopted by an exceedingly small fraction of the pro- 

• Most of the controversial literature of Homoeopathy is really con- 
temptible. I refer the reader to Dr. Wosselhoelt's letters in reply to Dt. 
Holmes' capital lectures on HomcBopathy and its kindred delusions, as 
an example. This pamphlet of fifty pages is vapid and irrelevant 
throughout, and not a page of it merits the name of a reply. It cer- 
tainly must tax the patience of '*the benevolent reader," to whom he 
dedicates it, to read it through. If I understand the application of the 
motto on his title page — Many are called but few are chosen ; it is ridi- 
culously impudent as well as shockingly profane. 
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fession — so small, that as a botly they may be fairly 
said to reject it. And of this fraction only a very 
few are above mediocrity in point of talent, and these 
have that peculiar cast of mind which renders them 
prone to delusion. In our own country it is vejry well 
known that no physician of any commanding influ- 
ence has been converted to Homoeopathy, although 
Sampson says that, ^^ the theatre of its widest recep- 
tion is found to be amongst the shrewdest, the most 
practical, and, on other than national points, the least 
prejudiced people upon earth — the inhabitants of the 
United States."* And in Great Britain, I believe tho 

* It is a little amusing to see how American Homoeopathists boast 
of the success of their system in Europe ; and then again, how Euro- 
pean Homoeopathists proclaim, on their side of the water, its^triumphs 
in this country. These references to places at a distance are quite con- 
venient sometimes. False statements about matters at home are too 
easily corrected to be made available. Homoeopathists seem to be 
a>^'are of thU. Their large stories about the rapid advances of Hahne- 
mannism, generally refer to distant places or other countries. It takes 
some time and costs some trouble therefore, to prove their falsity. But 
it has been done in many cases, and I will give a single example. The 
following announcement was made in a French journal — ^*'By a decree 
of October, 1841, the Emperor of Austria has created a chair of Ho- 
mcBopathy in the faculty of Vienna ; named M.M. Worm and Nerbar, 
professors, and appropriated one hundred beds in the St. Elizabeth 
Hospital for the Homoeopathic treatment of diseases, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Levy." One would hardly think that so circumstan- 
tial a statement would be made if it were not true. But it turns out to 
be untrue in every particular* Dr. Sigmund, a distinguished physician 
of Vienna, who was sent by his government to France to study the 
organization of the medical profession in that country, on seeing the 
above statement, published a contradiction of it, in which he says— 
*' It has never been proposed to create a chair of Homoeopathy in the 
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only Allopathic physician of any pretensions to emi- 
nence, that has become a HomcBopathist, is Dr. Hen- 
derson, and he has so great a mental obliquity, that 
he apologizes laboriously for Hahnemann's psorio 
theory, and shows that he well nigh believes it. 

And in Germany also, the land of its birth, Homoeo- 
pathy has made but few converts from the ranks of 
the profession. In 1835, when it was much more flour- 
ishing in that country than it now is, at a meeting of 
physicians numbering over six hundred, HomcEopathy, 
on being introduced to their notice by some member, 
was at once scouted as unworthy of a moment's atten- 
tion. 

Homoeopathy has been fairly before medical men 
for fifty ye&rs ; and the profession has passed its ver- 
dict upon it in the most deliberate and positive man- 
ner. Some are disposed to think that this verdict is 
good for nothing, and openly charge medical men, as 
a body, with a wilful blindness to the truth of 
Homoeopathy. If this charge be well founded, the 
medical profession are governed in relation to this doc- 
trine by a spirit altogether different from that which 
they have manifested towards all other new doctrines 
and opinions. Look over the whole history of medi- 

faculty of Vienna ; neither have the government enacted an order to 
create a clinique of this kind. The hospital mentioned is one closed to 
students and strangers ; a distinct foundation, served by the sisters of 
St. Elizabeth, and the physician of which is one of our brethren, Dr. 
Weninger, who has never practiced Homoeopathy. M.M. Worm, Ncr- 
bar, and Levy, are entirely unknown in Vienna." 
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oine, and observe the course which the profession have 
pursued in regard to the numberless doctrines and 
theories which have arisen from time to time. As 
they have passed away one after another, they have 
been examined and sifted by medical men, and while 
much has been rejected, much has been retained and 
added to the permanent treasures of our science. And 
yon cannot adduce a single instance, in which any- 
thing that time has shown to be valuable, has not in 
a veryshort period gained a strong hold upon the pro- 
fessional mind, however great might be the opposition 
to it at its first promulgation. If Homceopathy be 
truly valuable, it is the first thing of this character 
which has failed to be thus established among medical 
men. It is a single solitary exception, showing an 
irrational obstinacy which the profession have cer- 
tainly not been wont to manifest.* 

The first reception of a doctrine does not at all 
indicate its value. Some groundless doctrines have 
had a wide popularity at the outset in the profession ; 
while others which are founded in truth have been 
comparatively slow in becoming established. The 
true and rational judgment of the profession in regard 
to any doctrine cannot be obtained at once. Minds in 
every quarter and of every oast must scrutinize the 
evidences on which it is based. We must wait a lit- 

* The assertion so often and so boldly mSide by Honusopathists, that 
the profession rejected the discoveries of Harvey and Jenner, just ai 
they now reject Homceopathy, is utterly fiJse. See " Medical Delu- 
sions," p. 77. 
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tie, and at length a reliable verdict is rendered. If there 
be any truth in the doctrinie, whatever there is, is 
found, and is preserved, while what is untrue is reject- 
ed. If the doctrine, on the other hand, be entirely 
untrue, though it may prevail for a time, it soon 
passes away. And if any doctrine meet from the first 
with a steady rejection on the part of the great body 
of the profession, notwithstanding its claims have been 
perseveringly urged by its advocates, this is very good 
evidence against its truth. 

This verdict, then, of a multiform and accumula- 
ted experience is an indication of value, which is by no 
means to be disregarded. And the farther science is 
advanced, the greater is the reliance which can be 
placed upon this verdict or settled opinion of scientific 
bodies of men. It should of course be much more 
readily relied upon now than when science was encum- 
bered with errors, and was retarded in its progress 
by an undue reverence for antiquity. Even then this 
sifting process of an extended and varied experience 
was applied to every new doctrine, but not with so 
much faithfulness and discrimination as it is at the 
present day. 

Let me be fairly understood. I am no advocate for 
a blind and implicit obedience to authorities jn 
science. But the opinions of men who are competent 
to judge, when they have had sufficient time and op- 
portunity for judging, are surely of some value as 
evidence. Especially is this true when great numbers 
of such men, constituting scientific bodies, have given 
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their opinions, both individually and collectively, and 
have adhered to them for a great length of time. This 
has been done in relation to Homoeopathy for the last 
fifty years. All the evidence which has been present- 
ed in regard to this doctrine daring all this time has 
fastened the conviction upon the profession, that it is 
false and absnrd. And let it be remembered, that the 
profession which thus so perseveringly and almost nni- 
versally reject Horaceopathy is composed of men who 
have every variety of opinions, and are not bound 
together by any particular set of doctrines. There is 
another circumstance also that gives significance to 
this rejection of Homoeopathy. I refer to the fact that, 
while so few physicians have become Homoeopathists, 
the great majority of those who practise according to 
this system are poorly educated and irresponsible men. 
Unable to get any hold upon the profession, Homceo- 
pathy has received most of its votaries from the peo- 
ple : and being rejected by the schools of medicine, it 
has made a show of getting up schools of its own. 

Let us suppose, now, a parallel case. Suppose that 
fifty years ago some theologian had broached a new 
mode of biblical interpretation, which, if true, would 
set aside all old rules and modes, as Hahnemann's sys- 
tem, if true, would do in medicine — ^that, though the 
author of this system was a talented man, few among 
all the regularly educated divines had adopted it — 
that of this number but a very few were men of any 
standing — that the great majority of those who pro- 
claimed the new doctrine were poorly«eduoated men, 
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and that this new sect opposed themselves to all ^^ re- 
gular " theologians of every name, and set up schools 
to supply the community with divines, who are educat- 
ed in nothing but the absurdities of their system. 
Would it not, I ask, be claimed of us laymen, that 
we should believe, almost as a matter of course from 
the very reception thus given to the new doctrine by 
theologians, that it was false? Would it not be said, 
that it is not to be supposed that theologians, with all 
their various differences, would unite as a body in 
rejecting what is truly valuable ; and that if the doc- 
trine had any truth in it, it could certainly get a 
lodgment in some of all the various theological schools, 
and that schools need not therefore be instituted pur- 
posely for its propagation ? 

The parallel is complete in this case. It is not 
defective in a single particular ; and yet if we should 
assert that the rejection of this new mode of interpre- 
tation for fifty years by theologians as a body is no 
evidence against its truth, it would be taking the 
same ground that many clergymen take in relation to 
the rejection on the part of physicians of Hahne- 
mann's mode of interpreting disease and its cure. 

Let us take a parallel case of a different character. 
Suppose that some political fanatic comes forward with 
an entirely new interpretation of the constitution, 
which, as it conflicts with all established principles of 
interpretation, is rejected by jurists and statesmen as 
a body throughout the country, and that only here and 
there one can be found that adopts it. And suppose 
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that thb rejection of the new doctrine continae^f, and 
that in the lapse of fifty years it does not gain a foot- 
hold, among educated lawyers and statesmen, though it 
may have a moltitade of uneducated advocates. Such 
a state of things, ail will allow, furnishes good evi- 
dence against the truth of the doctrine, for the plain 
reason, that the opinion of those who are most compe- 
tent to judge on the subject is worthy of respect and 
confidence. 

The same parallel can be drawn in regard to any 
science or any subject. Public opinion in scientific 
bodies of men, when ample time has been given for its 
due establishment, has always commanded respect; 
and why, I ask, should an exception be made in re- 
gard to medicine ? Is the medical profession less 
entitled to confidence than other scientific bodies ? 
Are its deliberate verdicts to be contemned as worth- 
less ? This is claimed not only by ignorant radicals, 
but even by some men who are esteemed by the com- 
munity as being preeminent in wisdom and goodness. 
They maintain that physicians will not see the evi- 
dences of the success of Homoeopathy, and that they 
reject it from motives of interest, mingled with an 
over weaning attachment to old and established opinions. 
We think that they can hardly be aware of the foul- 
ness of the aspersion which they thus cast upon our 
profession. If what they say is true, physicians are 
an exceedingly inhumane class of men — they are con- 
tinually sacrificing the health and even the lives of 
their patients to a wicked prejudice.* 

♦ The fact that many clergymen of eminence* ^"'''» ♦aken this groundi 
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HomcEopathy appears before us in a somewhat sin- 
gular position. It pushes its claims in a manner dif- 
ferent from that of any other system or theery, which, 
like this, has originated in the profession. The advo- 
cates of all other systems have endeavored to propa- 
gate their doctrines among medical men alone. They 
did not even establish schools for the special purpose 
of disseminating their opinions, but sought to intro- 
duce them into the schools already in existence. Nei- 
ther Brown nor Broussais, for example, founded 
schools to teach their doctrines, although they were 
So different from the opinions which prevailed in the 
profession. All founders of systems previous to Hah- 
nemann endeavored to leaven the whole profession, car- 
ing little comparatively for the opinions of the unpro- 
fessional public. But the advocates of Homoeopathy, 
instead of seeking to change the opinions of medical 
men alone, appeal to the public against the profession, 
and aim at establishing another medical profession in 
opposition to that already in existence. And for this 
purpose they have instituted schools in order to iiidoo- 
trinate the disciples of the new system in its principles. 

has materially lessened the confidence which medical men generally 
have in their learning and judgment. When, in addition to giving cre- 
dence to such an absurdity as Homceopathy, against the plainest rules of 
evidence, they cast such a false imputation upon our profession, it is not 
strange that physicians are ready to infer, that they are as irrational and 
as regardless of the true rules of evidence on theological as they are on 
medical subjects. Scepticism has often thus been encouraged, not to say 
engendered, and a respect for our holy religion has been destroyed by 
this conduct on the part of its ministers. 
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Hom(Bopathy, therefore, is moagrel in its oharaoter. 
While it has a soientific air, and puts forth the most 
ostentatious soientifio pretensions, it comes before us 
very much in the guise of quackery, and it uses all 
the appliances of quackery to gain the popular favor."^ 
And more than this, while it imprudently claims to 
be the only true system of medicine, it leaves all 
researches in physiology, and in anatomy, both natural 
and morbid, to those whom it denounces, as obstinately . 
clinging to antiquated errors. 

Homoeopathy and its sister delusion,Thompsonianism, 
strongly resem ble each other in the manner in which they 
prosecute their claims. Though they move in different 
spheres, their tactics are very much the same. Though 

* Dr. Blatchford, in his witty and excellent address on HomoBopathy, 
thus remarks : Another pectdiar feature in Homoeopathy/ not much cal- 
culated to give it success with the thinking community, is that 
their periodicals and other organs, animate and inanimate, speak of no 
unsuccetiftU application of their principles : none hut palpahle cases of 
cure are mentioned, and these are served up in a dress to suit the mul- 
titude. This is a feature which is certainly calculated to ally Homoeo- 
pathy with empiricism, to say the least ; and reminds one of the artful 
contrivance of the proprietor of a certain mineral spring in England, who 
kept one room in which were deposited the crutches of all those patients 
who had received so much henefit from the waters as not to require 
their assistance any longer. One day a company of ladies and gentle- 
men, as usual, w6re shown into this apartment, with its hundreds of 
crutches, and the virtues of the waters highly extolled, when an old 
decrepid servant of the estahlishment, who was seated in one comer of the 
room, said in a low tone to a gentleman who stood near, " Ah me ! they 
take good care to say nothing ahout the heaps of crutches we hum up 
every year of the poor creatures who come here only to die. Dead 
boDes tell no tales, you know." 
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Homoeopathy may look with contempt upon the coarse 
radicalism of her vulgar and ignorant sister, she has 
the same radicalism in a more refined and specious 
form. Both cry out against the " regular" profession ; 
and the tendency of the efforts of both, however stoutly 
the genteel and learned patrons of Homoeopathy may 
deny it, is to destroy the safeguards which secure to 
the community a well-educated body of medical men. 
Other systems, as Chrono-Thermalism, Eclecticism, 
etx;., have also arisen, and have taken the fashion of 
their measures from Hahnemannism and Thompson- 
ism, and have joined with them in the great work of 
medical radicalism. 



CHAPTER VIL 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 



I WILL conclude this essay with a few remarks upon 
some of the lessons which both the medical profession 
and the community may draw from this exposure of 
Homoeopathy. 

The profession may learn from the fantasies of Hah- 
nemannn the evils which result to science from a dis- 
position to theorize. There is no one thing that has 
so much retarded the progress of medicine as this dis- 
position, which has been so prevalent among medical 
men in all ages and countries. Ingenious hypotheses 
have, to a very great extent, taken the place of accu- 
rate and extended observations in the past records of 
our science. And as we look back upon the history 
of medicine, and scan the influence of all the promi- 
nent men in our profession in all past times, we can 
see in the case of each that his usefulness was in an 
inverse ratio to his disposition to theorize. It is the 
men of observation, who have been content to tread 
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** the tardy steps of induction," instead of taking the 
airy flights of theory, that have gathered the real 
treasures of medical science. Theorists have never 
done this, except when they have ceased to theorize, 
and begun to observe. Now, Hahnemann never did 
any thing but theorize. He was under the entire 
dominion of the theorizing spirit. His was no partial 
possession. And it must be remembered that the differ- 
ence between him and other theorists is one chiefly 
of degree. They have not, I allow, wandered as far 
away from the truth as he did ; but so far as they 
have gone, it was upon the same track of delusion. 
This being the case, the example of Hahnemann can 
well be cited, as showing the legitimate tendencies of 
the theorizing spirit, when unrestrained and carried 
out to their full extent. 

The investigation of Homoeopathy which we have 
gone through in this essay, is of advantage, not 
merely in exposing the falsity of this vaunted system, 
but in developing and illustrating the rules or prin- 
ciples of evidence, which should be applied in testing 
the value of any remedy or any system of practice. 
The errors which have been committed by the be- 
lievers in HomcEopathy, in the application of these 
principles, are not new and singular ; but they arise 
from the same sources with the multitude of errors 
that have prevailed in relation to all other systems 
and remedies. The exposition, therefore, which I 
have made of the absurdities and inconsistencies of 
Homoeopathy, may, by revealing the common sources 
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of medical errors generally, be of some service in cor- 
recting that loose habit of mind which is so prevalent 
both in the profession and in the community, in re- 
gard to evidence on the subject of medicine. 

On this point there i% great need of a reform, even 
among medical men. The same principles of evidence 
which reject Homoeopathic observation as inconclu- 
sive and false, must, if rigidly applied, reject a large 
portion of the observations contained in the annals of 
medicine. Too much has been taken upon trust, 
without regard to the degree of fidelity or capacity in 
the observer. A sifting process needs to be applied to 
the recorded experience of the profession. The prin- 
ciples upon which causes are indisputably connected 
with their results need to be thoroughly examined, 
and the difficulties in their application to be faithfully 
developed, that they may be justly appreciated. 
And the gross errors of Homoeopathists in this re- 
spect, may serve to direct the attention of medical 
men to their own lesser errors, and to the cautions 
which are requisite in estimating the effects of reme- 
dies. 

Medicine has nothing to fear from pushing the 
rules of evidence to their strictest application, though 
very much of the recorded experience of physicians 
may be demolished, or be brought under suspicion. 
Even if we discard all that is in the least doubtful, 
there is enough left to establish medicine as a science, 
and that, too, a science not barren and meagre, but 
abounding in facts and principles. 
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Another lesson, which may be learned from Ho- 
mcEopathy by the profession, is the importance of 
observing the operations of. nature in her efforts to 
remove disease. The cures which are effected under 
true HomcEopathio treatment, are not effected by 
medicine, but by nature, sometimes with the aid of 
mental influence. The experience, therefore, which 
is presented by Homoeopathy, of which physicians 
occasionally obtain some glimpses, is of much value, 
as showing the power of nature to cure disease,"and 
developing the principles upon which she acts in 
doing it. It is in this way that the most absurd of 
all medical delusions may be made to do essential 
service to the cause of science and humanity. 

It has sometimes been claimed by the advocates of 
Homoeopathy, that Hahnemann has been the great 
teacher to our profession of the lesson to which I have 
referred. It is not only a false but an impudent 
claim. Not only did he never teach it directly, but 
he proclaimed a doctrine, as the reader has seen in a 
former part of this essay, in direct opposition to it, 
and in every way cast contempt upon the curative 
powers of nature in comparison with the effects of his 
infinitesimal globules. And more than this ; the 
lesson had begun to be learned by medical men from 
other sources, before Homoeopathy was known. It 
was learned from* the expectant mode of treatment, 
which has been so long popular with the French. It 
was learned in the individual experience of multi- 
tudes of physicians, who found Sydenham's experience 
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in the treatment of the small-pox to be verified to a 
great extent in other diseases. And for more than 
half a century, there has been a decided movement 
in the profession in opposition to an indiscriminate 
heroic medication. This movement has hieen becom- 
ing every year more and more general. And the 
utmost that can be said of HomcBopathy on this 
point is, that it has had a decided influence, though 
an indirect one, in favoring this tendency in the pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Forbes, in remarking upon the present preva- 
lence of indiscriminate and profuse medication in the 
profession, not only overstates the truth, but is incon- 
sistent with himself in other parts of his essay, in 
which he speaks of the advance which has been made 
in practical medicine. His language is : ** Things have 
arrived at such a pitch, that they cannot be worse. 
They must mend or end." Even upon his own 
showing, things have been worse. They have been 
most obviously mending, and that for a long time. 
If we compare the therapeutics of the present day 
with that which prevailed fifty or an hundred years 
ago, medication is vastly more cautious and discrimi- 
nating than it was then, and the movements of 
nature, in the cure of disease, are much more nar- 
rowly observed. And, at this time, there are multi- 
tudes of minds in the profession on the right track in 
their inquiries ; and we have reason to anticipate 
that great advances will now be rapidly made in the 
practical part of our science. 
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While the change which I have indicated is going 
on in the profession, it is an interesting and impor- 
tant inquiry for each individual practitioner, what 
course he ought to pursue in his own private practice ? 
Must he wait and do almost nothing till he can find 
out all the truth ? Because " heroic*^ medicines have 
done so much harm, must he for the present utterly 
forhear using them? This would be going to the 
opposite extreme, and, in his endeavor to be certain 
of doing no harm, he would surely sometimes lose 
rich opportunities of doing good. The experience of 
every judicious physician, even if all oases in the 
least degree doubtful be left out of view, testifies 
most clearly to the fact, that there are times when 
powerful remedies can do much good. And the 
more discriminating he is, the more skillful of course 
will he be in discovering the times and the circum- 
stances which call for their application. The duty of 
the practitioner plainly is to use in each case all the 
means which his judgment dictates ; at the same time 
he should learn all that he can, by watching narrowly 
the effects of his remedies, and by comparing his own 
experience with that of other reliable observers. If phy« 
sicians as a body would engage in this rigid observa- 
tion of the influence of remedies upon disease, while a 
large portion of the positive medication still remain- 
ing would be discarded, great triumphs would be 
achieved in the discriminate use of heroic remedies, 
which now we fail to achieve, because with our present 
dim and confused experience, we so often fail to per- 
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ceive the modes, and mark the times, in which they 
should be applied. 

That there is still prevalent in the profession a 
lamentable carelessness in the observation of the effects 
of remedies is evident, from the readiness with which 
every new remedy or mode of practice obtains a cur- 
rency among medical men, before there is really time 
to test its merits. This mushroom popularity could 
not attend.every new thing which is introduced to the 
notice of medical men, if rigid and patient observation 
were a general habit in the profession, instead of being 
confined, as it now is, to a comparatively small portion 
of its members. 

The enemies of our profession have been exceedingly 
busy in pointing out its defects and errors. And 
none have been more active in this work than Homceo- 
pathists. They seem to prize such exposures as the 
very best arguments which can be adduced in favor 
of their own system ; as if, forsooth, because Allopa- 
thy has defects and inconsistencies^ therefore Homoeo- 
pathy must be true. However provoking this may be, 
it is the part of wisdom to take good-naturedly all 
such attacks, and profit, so far as we can by any dis- 
coveries which our enemies may make of our defi- 
ciencies. 

In noticing a few of the lessons which the commu- 
nity may learn from this exposure of Homoeopathy I 
must be brief. 

Homoeopathy adds another to the multitude of illus- 
trations of the facility with which the community 
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may be deceived in relation to the comparative results 
of different remedies and modes of practice. There 
is no remedy, and no mode of practice, that has not 
obtained for a time a high reputation for success. 
And this has, been true of those which after-expe- 
rience has shown to be valueless, as well as those that 
have had some ground for their reputation. This 
being the case,«it might reasonably be expected, that 
the community would learn wisdom from this expe- 
rience, which has been so often repeated, and that the 
history of past delusions would serve to guard them 
against yielding a ready credence to those of the 
present day. But this is a lesson which they are 
slow to learn. And hence the necessity of that 
thorough and patient examination, which we have 
made in this essay, of one of the most absurd delusions 
that ever entered the human mind. 

The evidences, upon which the pretensions of Ho- 
mcBopathy, as a system of practice, are based, are pre- 
cisely of the same loose character with those upon 
which the alleged success of Perkins' Tractors, the 
royal touch, the tar-water of Bishop Berkeley, or any 
other of the multitude of past quackeries has been 
predicated.* It is time that intelligent men should 
understand the fallacy of these evidences. It is time 
that they should be aware of the special necessity 
there is for a rigid application of the rules of evidence 
in medical experience ; and they should demand that 
every new doctrine or remedy should be subjected to 

* For a full presentation of this subject, see " Medical Delusions. 
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the thorough test of a careful and extended observa- 
tion, instead of receiving it, as they now often do, on 
proofa of the slightest and narrowest character. 

The most important lesson which needs to be 
learned by the community is in relation to their duty 
of sustaining the medical profession. It is obviously 
as true of medicine, as it is of any other science, that 
its advancement can be best promoted by securing for 
the work of its investigation a well educated body of 
men. And any encouragement which is accorded to 
quackery in any form, or to any sect which comes out 
in opposition to the regular profession, tends to defeat 
this desirable object. It is a strange policy which 
would make an exception of medical science in this 
respect. Medical men do not differ so much from 
other bodies of scientific men, as to need the appli- 
ances of quackery in order to establish any thing that 
is valuable. They are not, as a body, bound down by 
a stupid and obstinate attachment to antiquated 
customs and notions. They are quite as ready as thei 
votaries of other sciences to welcome every new dis- 
covery or invention. And further than this, though 
quackery has flourished in all ages, and has boasted 
itself mightily of its achievements, I know of not one 
of all the discoveries and improvements that have been 
made in medicine to which quackery has the shadow 
of a claim. 

The true position of the advocates of Homoeopathy 
should be understood. They attack both the science 
and the profession of medicine. Lofty and scientific 
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as are their pretensions, their spirit is the very spirit 
of radicalism. They aim, as do the advocates of other 
exclusive and absurd systems, less refined and elabo- 
rate than this, to destroy the medical profession, and 
to substitute in its place a mere sect, bound together 
by an ephemeral folly, and founded by one who 
began his career as an open and unblushing quack. 

In view of the above considerations, we ask the 
intelligent and influential in the community to decide 
whether they will consent to encourage this radicalism 
in medicine, or whether they will unite in throwing 
around our profession all 'those safe-guards which are 
needed to secure its advancement, and to enable it to 
deliver society from the evils of quackery. The issue 
is distinct and clear. Every man's influence is thrown 
into the one scale or the other. It is not a light 
thing that a man does, who gives his countenance to 
delusion and quackery, even though it be but a 
momentary act, and an exception to his ordinary treat- 
ment of the medical profession. He lends by this act 
his sanction to the whole system of imposture, which 
the opposers of a well-educated profession, from 
Hahnemann down to the most ignorant of village 
quacks, or the basest seller of patent nostrums, are 
endeavoring to foist upon the community. 

It is no small consideration that the influence of 
this issue extends beyond our science and our pro- 
fession. The radicalism, which is so thoughtlessly 
encouraged by so many of even the good and intelli- 
gent of the community to make its attacks upon us, 

7 
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